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PREFACE 


No series of biographies, dealing with the 
great men to whom the British people owe so 
much, or of whom we have the right to be so 
justly proud, would be complete without a Life 
of Cromwell. 

In this little volume the author has made a 
modest attempt to place Cromwell against the 
background of the days in which he lived. 

We cannot truly read the present without 
the light that history sheds, and old problems 
have a way of presenting themselves in new and 
specious guise. We may yet need men of 
Cromwell’s mind if not of Cromwell’s methods 
in the fight for all that is truest and best in 
Protestantism. 

Acknowledgment of the authorities con- 
sulted or from whom quotation is made is duly 
rendered in the text. 

HENRY WITHERS 
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OLIVER CROMWELL 
1599—1658 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


THE story of Oliver Cromwell’s life is one 
of the most arresting in the long annals of 
English history. It coincided with a period 
of accelerated. growth and development of 
democratic principles and intense interest in 
religious matters, and in the stirring events of 
those days Cromwell played one of the principal 
parts. 

If, within a few short years of his death, the 
tide of reaction seemed to erase almost entirely 
the work to which he had so unstintedly devoted 
all his thought and power, we realise now how 
deeply and vitally he influenced the lines upon 
which the cause of religious and political free- 
dom moved in succeeding generations. 

Stevenson has said, “To describe precisely 
a human being, the focus of the universe—how 
impossible !”” and when the subject is a man 
of Cromwell’s outstanding forcefulness, and 
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the most prominent figure moreover in a time 
of revolution, it is not surprising perhaps that 
for nearly 200 years such information as was 
current was distorted by prejudice. 

The publication of Thomas Carlyle’s Oliver 
Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches in 1845 threw 
a flood of light upon the great Protector’s life 
and character, and though Carlyle’s rhetorical 
pronouncements are somewhat out of fashion 
now, it is well to remember what we owe to 
him. 

Thanks to his devoted labours in editing the 
records of Cromwell’s own words, so far as 
they had been preserved, and to his characteristic 
enthusiasm for his subject, the memory of a 
heroic figure was rescued from the obloquy 
and condemnation to which it had so long been 
subjected, and the real Cromwell was revealed 
as a man of more than ordinary greatness, 
struggling with and subduing the mighty 
forces that were ranked against the nation’s 
liberties and averting by his sound sense, high 
moral worth and practical leadership the anarchy 
which threatened to follow the Civil War. 

During recent years the pages of history have 
been more attractively illuminated for us through 
the medium of biographies of the men and 
women whose names stand out as having in- 
fluenced the destinies of the world pre-eminently, 
and this is all to the good. 

Appreciation of tendencies and slow develop- 
ments comes only to those whose minds have 
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gradually been trained to grapple with things 
in the abstract and, unfortunately, the teaching 
of history has proceeded on such dull and 
tedious lines as to repel instead of attract, and 
the subsequent loss of interest is only too seldom _ 
overcome. 

The power to project one’s self into the past 
is given to very few people, and still fewer have 
the gift of communicating to others the glow 
and vitality of days gone by ; and yet the effort 
is worth while. 

Cromwell and Charles I, Laud and Strafford, 
and many other famous and infamous charac- 
ters, the story of whose deeds and misdeeds has 
come down to us through the years, moved 
about this beautiful land of ours, living and 
loving, speaking and acting, and the rich 
heritage we enjoy we owe to the clash of their 
ideals and ambitions and the impact of their 
personalities upon the circumstances by which 
they were surrounded. 

What they said and did has reacted on the 
living present, and our liberty of conscience, 
freedom of the Press, and system of demo- 
cratic government, with all the advantages they 
offer for development and steady progress, were 
secured for us at the cost of much personal 
suffering and sacrifice in days long since gone 


y: 

Stories such as that of Cromwell supply 
unfailing inspiration to strong moral purpose 
and practical common sense. In a few short 
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years he passed from a quiet country life of 
farming to the cares and responsibilities that 
attend the highest position in the State ; from 
the management of fields and cattle to the task 
of restoring order to a distracted nation and 
replacing his country in its proper place amongst 
the great powers of the world. 

Living the life of an ordinary English gentle- 
man and taking his part in the local affairs and 
interests of the neighbourhood until past the 
age of forty, he suddenly developed an extra- 
ordinary genius for military matters, moulded 
and forged an army that was invincible, marched 
it from end to end of the land until the enemy 
was entirely conquered, and when the sword 
was laid aside he showed himself to be also a 
patriotic statesman who could stand firm amidst 
the distractions of disputing politicians and 
warring sects, a rock of strength in leadership 
and high purpose, and died at the age of fifty- 
nine, worn out by hard campaigning and tre- 
mendous responsibility. 

What was the secret of such a career? It 
was in part the possession of the power to act 
upon a decision, however slowly arrived at, to 
detect the needs of the moment and to apply 
the necessary measures. He was intensely 
practical, broadminded in his outlook on the 
movements and tendencies of his time, and 
willing to work with anyone like-minded. 

He was no mere visionary, striving after 
unattainable ideals, and even his wider schemes, 
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which events frustrated, were based upon con- 
siderations immediately arising from the cir- 
cumstances by which the country was faced. 

With these qualities he united the gift of 
leadership, a gift which was increasingly recog- 
nised as the passage of events brought him more 
and more to the front. Essentially humble- 
minded, he was of those to whom greatness 
comes inevitably. 

But apart from these aspects of his character, 
which are by themselves not, perhaps, extra- 
ordinary, he derived the driving force which 
enabled him to turn his gifts to the highest use, 
and made his career memorable, from his 
consistent and active desire to do the Will of 
God according to the Word of God. 

His letters and speeches simply teem with 
expressions which from a lesser man would 
seem hypocritical, if not worse, but which, used 
by him, reveal a moral and religious determina- 
tion of the highest order. 

And yet, for all his great gifts and the great 
ends to which they were devoted, Cromwell’s 
life and work were not immediately productive 
of the good he sought to do. Within two years 
of his death the Stuart dynasty was restored, — 
the Puritan clergy were again subjected to per- 
secution, and a wave of irreligion drove below 
the surface the activities he had fostered for the 
establishment of Christ’s Kingdom amongst 
the English people. 

The principles for which he and others had 
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made so valiant a stand were not to triumph 
until he and they had long passed away, but, 
looking back over the three centuries that have 
elapsed, we may discern quite clearly how un- 
erringly the Puritans and the Ironsides marked 
out the pathway along which others were to 
tread in the fight for freedom of conscience in 
religion and liberty of opinion in politics. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE DAYS BEFORE 


TuE baby who was named Oliver Cromwell 
was born at Huntingdon on April 25, 1599. 
The date and the place will be seen to be perhaps 
not without their significance in the story of his 
life and the times in which he lived ; at any rate, 
we are justified in assuming that he was as 
susceptible as most children to the environment 
in which he was brought up. 

He was born at the close of a wonderful 
century—a century which was practically 
covered by the reigns of two great monarchs, 
Henry VIII and Elizabeth. ‘To those illustrious 
names, England owed, and still owes, a tribute 
of respect and gratitude. With all their faults 
and failings they conducted the affairs of the 
State with a wisdom, foresight and practical 
appreciation of the needs of the country 
altogether commendable, and laid the foundation 
of England’s future greatness well and truly, 
building more surely and soundly than they 
knew. 

Bluff King Hal was a man cast in Titanic 
mould, combining with a strong physical frame 
an unusual love for learning. If in his later 
years he deteriorated into a tyrannical egotist, 
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bloated and brutish, let us not forget that to 
him we owe the freeing of the English people 
from the yoke of Rome. It is one of history’s 
ironies that “ Fid: Def: ” still appears on our 
coinage as one of the titles proudly borne by 
our monarchs. Originally conferred by the 
grateful and diplomatic Pope Leo X on Henry 
VIII in deft acknowledgment of the latter’s 
reply to Luther, the title of “‘ Defender of the 
Faith ” was confirmed by Parliament and has 
been adopted by succeeding sovereigns ever 
since. It has come to signify the Defence of 
the Protestant faith, and we may hope that 
succeeding generations will remember with 
what a great price their liberty of Christian 
worship has been bought. 

To Henry VIII we owe the rising power and 
importance of Parliament, and though during 
his reign it may seem to have been merely a tool 
in the hands of the King and Cardinal Wolsey, 
merely an instrument for registering monarchical 
decrees, its regular sessions gave it a definite 
place and a tradition of its own importance that 
it never lost in succeeding years. 

England was fast freeing herself from the 
shackles of the feudal system, and in throwing 
off his allegiance to the Pope, Henry struck a 
responsive chord in the hearts of his subjects 
and fanned the rising spirit of freedom and 
inquiry. 

The Reformation in England was, in its 
immediate manifestations, more political than 
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religious, although on the religious side it 
quickened interest in the great work com- 
menced by Wyclif and the Lollards. The 
sequestration and sale of monastic lands directly 
created a new class of landowners, the squires, 
who gradually acquired dignity and learning 
with their new-found wealth. From this class 
rose the Cromwells and the Hampdens and 
many another family, who in the seventeenth 
century were to play no small part in the 
struggle against despotism, whether papal or 
regal. 

Pees thing to which the cause of liberty 
was to owe much in the following years was 
Henry’s interest in naval affairs; he gave 
England its first navy, and organised the dock- 
yard and victualling department at Deptford. 

Of Wolsey, Thomas Cromwell, Cranmer and 
Latimer and the part they played in preparing 
the way for the Puritan revolution, we cannot 
stay to speak at length ; their record is familiar 
and their fate a well-known story of tragedy and 
martyrdom. 

Very different in their characters and animated 
by desires and ideals which appear to be utterly 
antagonistic, whether it was worldly ambition 
or deep spiritual concern that drove them on, 
whether they were sinners or saints, they each 
contributed something to the greatness of the 
days in which they lived. Wolsey with his 
amazing skill in the craft of diplomacy, abetting 
and seconding the schemes of his royal master ; 
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Thomas Cromwell, Malleus Monachorum, 
Hammer of the Monasteries, carrying out with 
ruthless energy the spoiling of the monastic 
properties, and in the process doing much of 
the damage for which the later and more 
illustrious Cromwell and his Ironsides have 
suffered blame ; Cranmer, wavering and time- 
serving, perhaps, but leaving behind him what 
represented his truest self, the rich heritage of 
prayers translated from Latin into English of 
unsurpassed beauty, and manifesting in his 
conduct at the last a heroism which can never 
fail to stir the deepest admiration ; Latimer, 
forthright, blunt, a soul of purest gold, preach- 
ing the truth that was in him, fearlessly de- 
nouncing oppression and bravely facing the 
consequences of his loyalty to the Protestant 
faith. 

The dry bones of history take on flesh and 
blood as we remember the stories of these and 
many another who lived and schemed, struggled 
and fought, attained power, wielded influence 
and sacrificed all in the days when England was 
** finding itself.” 

The two short reigns of Edward VI, the 
invalid boy, nine when he became King and 
dying before the age of sixteen ; and of Mary, 
the fanatic and cruel, who married Philip of 
Spain, are noteworthy here for very different 
reasons. 

Under Somerset and Dudley who, as succes- 
sive Protectors, wielded the sceptre in the name 
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of Edward VI, very little change was made in 
the main direction of the policy of the Crown, 
but some advance was made in the matter of 
diverting monastic wealth towards the pro- 
motion of education. This beneficent work, 
largely the result of Latimer’s efforts, is per- 
petuated to the present day in the existence of 
King Edward Grammar Schools ; one wonders 
whether the boys who gather within the walls 
of these ancient foundations get any clear idea 
of the link that binds their school to the historic 
past. 

Short as was the reign of Queen Mary, it left 
an indelible imprint ; for in the fires of persecu- 
tion Protestantism underwent the sifting and 
searching experience that was essential to its 
perpetuation as a great and dominating spiritual 
force. Her alliance with Philip of Spain, the 
leading country in the Roman Catholic reaction 
and the home of the Inquisition in its most 
ruthless form, shocked the growing patriotism 
of the English into resentment at the idea of 
again subjecting their country to the all- 
pervading and all-prevailing domination of an 
alien influence, such as the Popes of Rome, in 
the name of religion, have continually and 
consistently endeavoured to establish. 

In four years 300 Protestants were burnt, 
and although our modern sensitiveness to 
physical pain may lead us to regard death at the 
stake, as well as beheading, wholesale hanging 
and mutilation, with more abhorrence than 
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those to whom such methods were an everyday 
story, the fact remains that the spirit and 
purpose underlying the widespread persecution 
encountered, and were defeated by, the rapid 
growth of belief in the power of simple Christian 
faith and loyalty and a wonderful strengthening 
of the Protestant faith throughout the country. 

These events were only forty or fifty years 
old when Oliver Cromwell was receiving his 
earliest impressions, and much of his fervent 
hatred of the Roman Catholic system may not 
unreasonably be traced to the stories of the 
Marian persecution which he would undoubtedly 
have heard in the days of his childhood. 

May not the ruthlessness and cruelty of his 
campaigns in Ireland be attributed in some 
degree to this factor in his upbringing ? Modern 
psychology, with its theory of complexes, would 
appear to justify such an inference. 

It is appropriate to quote here some words of 
Professor Pollard in his life of Wolsey. “The 
great rebellion was inevitably preceded by the 
new sovereignty; and the Act of parlianrent, 
which had most to do with the execution of 
Charles I, was the Act of 1534, which made the 
supreme head a stumbling-block to protestant 
religion and to independent members of the 
body of the church.” 
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CHAPTER III 
THE ELIZABETHAN AGE 


THE accession of Elizabeth, ‘“‘ Queen Eliza- 
beth of famous memory ” as Oliver Cromwell 
termed her, ushered in a period of comparative 
peace, not unstained by persecution and cruel 
intolerance, but marked by phenomenal progress 
in many and varied directions. 

The Elizabethan age did more than carry 
forward the Reformation and establish Pro- 
testantism on a firmer and more solid basis, 
giving it its peculiarly English form; the 
“halcyon days of peace”? which the nation 
enjoyed under its illustrious sovereign fostered 
a spirit of inquiry and adventure, and the 
Renascence in England produced a wonderful 
outburst in literature, as well as in other 
domains that were attracting men who combined 
a love of action with a love of adventure. 

Dr. Herford has said that the Renascence, 
“ for popular purposes, may be broadly defined 
in Michelet’s phrase, as ‘ the discovery of the 
world and of man.’ The discovery of ‘the 
world’ took place along three lines: (1) by 
scholarship (Greek, the key to a full knowledge 
of antiquity, was now first diffused) ; (2) by 
exploration (the discovery of America preluded 
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voyages to every part of the globe); (3) by 
science (Copernicus’s discovery that the earth 
moves sapped the illusion that it is the centre 
of the universe). And all these discoveries 
helped man also to ‘ discover ’ himself.” 

The interplay of the forces that brought 
about the Reformation and those that were 
manifested in the Renascence gave rise to many 
interesting results. As Professor Trevelyan 
points out in his History of England, these two 
great movements of the Middle Ages operated 
differently in England and Scotland, the former 
approaching the Reformation through the Re- 
nascence whilst Scotland approached the Re- 
nascence through the Reformation. Hence in 
Scotland where the Roman Catholic Church was 
more corrupt and inefficient in spiritual power, 
the people more easily accepted and more 
generally practised the Reformed religion ; 
whilst in England the movement towards a 
deepened and more general spiritual apprecia- 
tion came with greater slowness. In literature, 
Edmund Spenser, who died in the year Oliver 
Cromwell was born, touched the loftiest heights 
of poetic expression, whilst the works of 
Shakespeare gave to England the glory of 
having produced one of the world’s greatest 
dramatists. 

Drake, Hawkins and Raleigh made the name 
of Elizabeth famous throughout the world and 
established the reputation of her seamen for 
dauntless couvage in conflict and marvellous 
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intrepidity in voyaging on strange and un- 
charted seas. 

Drake’s boldness in his attacks on the 
Spanish Navy, Hawkins’s rugged obstinacy in 
seeking out fresh fields for commercial enter- 
prise (we have had to pay dearly for his part in 
the initiation of the accursed slave trade), and 
Raleigh’s brilliant exploits in the exploration 
and colonisation of North America, are but 
typical of the rising power and virility for which 
these Elizabethan years are ever memorable. 

The names of men who, putting their whole 
energies into the new exploits offered by the 
widening horizons, made themselves and their 
country famous might be greatly multiplied, 
but the purpose in view is served if we remind 
ourselves of the glorious beginnings of modern 
England. 

The reaction on the population at large was 
immediate and noteworthy also. The sixteenth 
century saw the foundation of world-renowned 
commercial enterprises, such as the Hudson 
Bay Company and the East India Company. 
The establishment of colonies in North America 
opened up wide possibilities for the export of 
manufactured goods, and on the material side 
British trade began to enter upon an era of 
active promotion, bringing new markets and 
steady employment to the people and increasing 
the importance of the City of London as the 
focal centre where merchants and financiers 
foregathered. 
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All this had an important bearing upon the 
events of the next century, and again we would 
point out that the young Oliver must have 
heard many stories in his impressionable years 
of heroism and daring, of wild adventure, 
combined with shrewd practical common sense. 

We may speculate if we will on the chances 
that Oliver Cromwell might have enjoyed if he 
had lived in the days of Elizabeth, to hand 
down to posterity a name as famous as that of 
Drake, for instance. 

For purposes of his own, Philip of Spain, her 
predecessor’s husband, extended his powerful 
aid as monarch of the leading country of the 
Western world at that time to protect the in- 
secure throne of Elizabeth, doubtless hoping 
thereby to win back to the Pope the land lost to 
Catholicism by the repudiation of Henry VIII. 

Whatever we may think of the ‘personal 
characters of Elizabeth and her boisterous, 
sensual father, there is no doubt as to the success 
of the policy they followed. By her shifts and 
artifices, her shrewdness and her perseverance, 
Elizabeth secured in the main a long period of 
peace for her people, firmly established herself 
in their love and admiration, and gave them a 
breathing space in which they roamed the world 
with a boyish exuberance that was continually 
leading them into scrapes, but which, at the same 
time, was teaching them self-reliance, initiative, 
and a wider sense of the wonders of the world. 

The episode of the Spanish Armada only 
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happened eleven years before Oliver Cromwell 
was born, and the remembrance of the wonder- 
ful deliverance would still be fresh in the minds 
of his parents and friends. The dispropor- 
tionate fleets, England’s 80 to the Spaniard’s 
149; the unequal odds in men, 9,000 of our 
men to 8,000 seamen and 20,000 soldiers of 
Philip’s ; the exploits of Drake, Hawkins and 
Frobisher ; the tense expectation, the crushing 
victory and the great storm which completed 
the ruin of Philip’s Invincible Armada, was a 
story with endless chapters, and, for a growing 
boy, a thrill in every line. 

Following closely upon the series of 
manceuvres and plots which culminated in the 
execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, it is not 
difficult to see how these deliverances from the 
deadly hand of Rome and its champions drew 
Queen and people still more closely together in 
their determination to hold firmly the liberty 
they had won. 

It seems quite clear that Oliver Cromwell 
was in the direct succession to the men of 
action, the story of whose deeds must have 
stirred his young heart. Had he been born 
forty or fifty years earlier he might well have 
achieved greatness alongside Raleigh and Drake, 
for he was ever fearless, impetuous, quick- 
tempered, but cautious and wise; oft-times 
doubtful as to the course he should steer, but 
when his mind was made up, striking hard and 
without hesitation. 
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Troubles in Ireland clouded the closing 
years of Elizabeth’s reign, and the campaign of 
ruthless conquest and replacement of the native 
population by settlers which had been em- 
barked on, only drove the fire below ground. 
Discontent smouldered on and the spirit of 
rebellion against English tyranny was never 
wholly quenched. It broke out again and 
again, and England’s policy towards Ireland in 
the Middle Ages created a sullen chafing against 
the harsh conditions imposed, the bitter fruit of 
which has not yet been wholly gathered, and 
which has only slowly given place to a kindlier 
relationship. 
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CHAPTER IV 
REFORMATION DAYS 


REVIEWING the position at the end of the 
sixteenth century, we see that the English 
nation approved the action of Henry VIII in 
throwing off the yoke of Rome. The Church 
in his day was for the most part corrupt and 
inefficient, and, though perhaps it had not in 
England sunk to the depths that roused Luther 
to the work of reformation in Germany, its 
shortcomings as a spiritual force were flagrant. 

So far as the Church in England was con- 
cerned, matters remained much as they were 
in respect of outward forms and ceremonies ; 
Henry merely substituted himself for the Pope 
as its Head. To fortify himself in the action he 
had taken he was glad to avail himself of any- 
thing that would strengthen his hand, and for 
this reason elements in the churchmanship of 
the time, which, however broad and liberal, 
were definitely anti-papal, were winked at if 
not encouraged. 

This and the enthusiasm for the New 
Learning gave genuine Protestantism its supreme 
chance, and it made use of its opportunity so 
well that a sound basis was afforded for subse- 
quent progress to be securely made. 
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During the reign of Elizabeth the breach with 
Rome widened until there was no hope of 
bridging it. Jesuit plots and Spanish ambitions 
alike aroused the nation and strengthened its 
growing sense of patriotism. ‘The rival claims 
of the Pope and the Queen to the allegiance of 
the people gave to the persecution of those who 
adhered to the former a political rather than a 
religious bias. As Professor Trevelyan says, 
““On the average, four Catholics suffered for 
every year of Elizabeth’s reign, as against fifty- 
six Protestants for every year of Mary, and the 
charge was no longer heresy but treason.” In 
the same way those Protestants, like Barrow, 
Greenwood and Penry, who suffered death, and 
many others who were imprisoned, were indicted 
for a political offence, for acts which were 
calculated to overthrow the Queen’s temporal 
Headship of the Church, rather than for speci- 
fically religious offences. 

Nevertheless the growth of Protestantism was 
steadily progressing, and it was during Eliza- 
beth’s reign that the conversion of England from . 
Catholicism received its most definite impetus 
and that Puritanism effectively began. 

Of religious tolerance there was none. Con- 
formity was insisted upon, and forms and beliefs 
outside those established by law were ruthlessly 
suppressed. ‘The Church, however, contained 
within itself the seeds of disruption. The revolt 
against the Bishop of Rome led, not unnaturally, 
to a questioning of authority generally. More- 
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over, the influence of Reformation activities on 
the Continent was slowly but surely permeating 
religious circles in England. 

Most noteworthy perhaps was the interest 
aroused in the development of a system of 
democratic Church government formulated at 
Geneva by John Calvin, and whilst Puritanism 
did not willingly adopt Presbyterianism as a 
system, Calvinistic theology was to leave its 
mark upon the religious life of England, and 
even more of Scotland, for generations. 

The spiritual character of the Reformation 
in England seems to have received its main 
impulse not from Luther, but from Calvin, and 
the reason for this is not difficult to explain. 

The Church of England for generations 
before the Reformation had enjoyed consider- 
able independence in ecclesiastical matters, and 
when Henry VIII defied the Pope it was not 
on points of doctrine that he rebelled, and he 
was in no sense a protestant against Roman 
Catholic beliefs. 

In throwing off the yoke of Rome it was 
inevitable that he should find strong supporters 
amongst those whose minds were opening up 
fresh avenues of thought on the almost un- 
challenged dogmas of the old faith. The 
growth of Protestantism and the birth of Puri- 
tanism were slow processes. 

Canon Masterman has said: “ The repudia- 
tion of papal authority left the English Church 
free to deal with its own abuses. ‘The changes 
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that followed can be summarised under three 
heads. First, the monastic system was swept 
away, and the right to marry was restored to 
the secular clergy. Secondly, an English Bible 
and Prayer Book were put into circulation and 
ordered to be used. Thirdly, certain doctrines 
and practices that seemed to the reformers to 
have no warrant in Holy Scripture or the practice 
of the primitive Church, were repudiated. Of 
these the most important were the compulsory 
use of Confession, the invocation of saints, ... 
the Roman doctrine of Purgatory, with the 
custom of masses for the dead that, depended 
on it, and the Roman dogma of Transub- 
stantiation. . . .” 

Another writer says: ‘“‘ The Reformation in 
England is unique in that it began with a 
revolution in the constitution of the Church 
without any change of doctrine, and ended in a 
compromise which was neither Lutheran nor 
Calvinist, and in many respects retained more 
continuous connection with the old Church 
than would have been admitted by either of 
the great Continental reformers.” 

Dealing with the different lines upon which 
the Reformation proceeded in Scotland and 
England, the same writer says: ‘“‘ Whereas in 
Scotland the Reformation was mainly a popular 
and an aristocratic movement, whose early 
victory and ultimate direction were achieved 
in opposition to the central Government, in 
England its origin and course were to a large 
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extent determined by the monarchy and by 
political considerations.” 

In Scotland the reformers were divided in 
their opinions, some wished to retain the epis- 
copal system, and others, led by John Knox, 
were determined to institute, and ultimately 
succeeded in establishing, the Presbyterian 
form of Church government. 

In England the Church passed through a 
period of painful transition from Roman Catho- 
licism to Protestantism, and its history from the 
days of Elizabeth onward manifests in a striking 
and instructive way the genius of the English 
people for compromise, or, in other words, an 
elasticity of organisation that finds room within 
its limits for very diverse shades of opinion. 

Of course there are always some stalwart 
souls to whom compromise is intolerable, and 
of these were the Puritans. At one time operat- 
ing inside the English Church, Puritanism 
gradually differentiated itself and became the 
strength of Nonconformity and, after many 
hard lessons, learnt what freedom of conscience 
really meant. 

Tolerance to our forefathers of the sixteenth 
century was almost unthinkable, so closely had 
the idea of the intimate and indissoluble unity 
of Church and State become imbedded in the 
minds of all whether ecclesiastic or statesman. 
The breadth of vision that can see varieties of 
religious experience as aspects of many-sided 
truth has come to the Western world late in 
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time, and there is some reason to fear that 
nowadays we are in danger of going too far in 
the other direction and to have become so 
broadminded as to overlook the primal and 
essential distinction between truth and error. 

We may surely learn something from the 
retelling of the story of those old days and 
remind ourselves that the same old errors 
against which our ancestors waged a fight so 
prolonged and doughty may reappear under a 
new and specious guise. ‘The warfare is not 
yet accomplished, and the Reformation and all 
it stood for may yet suffer grievous harm unless 
we are wary. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE PURITANS 


_ Tue Puritan party, which was to become the 
instrument of the overthrow of Charles I, 
originated as a party of religious reform, and 
consisted in the first place of English clergy 
who had fled from the country during the 
stress of persecution under Mary. 

They returned imbued with the principles 
and ideas of the Continental reformed Churches, 
were very keen on the elimination of Popish 
practices and enthusiastic believers in a more 
elastic system of Church government. 

Under the strong discipline exercised by 
Archbishop Whitgift, who was unsparing in 
his determination to enforce conformity, they 
were proceeded against rigorously, and in 1593 
Puritanism was made an offence against the 
statute law, dissent being dealt with by the 
common law judges. 

On the accession of James I, the Puritans, 
with renewed hopes, attempted to obtain royal 
approbation for their opinions, or, at least, some 
degree of tolerance. By that time their views 
approximated more closely to those held by the 
Presbyterians, who had now attained a position 
of considerable power in Scotland. But James, 
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smarting under the rough treatment he had 
received at the hands of the Presbyterians in 
his Scottish kingdom, gave them short shrift 
when they met him in conference at Hampton 
Court in 1604, and from this time, although 
repressed in every possible way, they began to 
secure the active sympathies of many members 
of Parliament. Their resistance to royal and 
episcopal authority gradually attracted the 
interest and sympathy of those who were 
conscious of the incompatibility of the rights 
claimed by the sovereign with the growing 
independent spirit of the people. 

The fusion of religious and political ideals 
proceeded rapidly, and when the clash of the 
Civil War occurred the division was between 
Puritans and Royalists. 

Puritanism as a spiritual force regulating 
morals and suffusing worship with a sense of 
personal responsibility and relationship with 
the Deity is a thing which has persisted through- 
out the centuries, and it rises again and again 
at times of religious revival in protest against 
formalism, laxity and materialism. 

To be dubbed a Puritan only offends those 
who link the title with a sour face and a prudish 
manner. ‘The excessive piety degenerating into 
hypocrisy, and the lack of charity associated 
with a Pharisaic attitude, are attributes which 
the ignorant or indifferent ascribe to Puritan 
ideas, but the real significance of the word 
historically and practically should never be 
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allowed to drop into oblivion. Puritans did a 
great and noble work in their day in making 
religion a living force in the nation, and though, 
being human, they erred grievously, making 
serious mistakes in many directions, they have 
left a wonderful record of unswerving loyalty 
to Truth and stalwart devotion to Freedom. 

That which gave them their strength was 
their reliance on the word of God; they were 
people of one book, the Bible, and the way in 
which the Bible in our own tongue established 
itself in the national life is one of the most 
interesting chapters in English history. 

John Richard Green, in his Short History of 
the English People, says: ‘‘ No greater moral 
change ever passed over a nation than passed 
over England during the years which parted the 
middle of the reign of Elizabeth from the 
meeting of the Long Parliament.” ‘That is to 
say, the period during which Oliver Cromwell 
was born and came to man’s estate. We shall 
see later how he was moulded during the 
susceptible years of adolescence by the interest 
which was everywhere prevalent in the word of 
God. 

‘“‘ England became the people of a book, and 
that book was the Bible. It was as yet the one 
English book which was familiar to every 
Englishman ; it was read at Churches and read 
at home, and everywhere its words, as they fell 
on ears which custom had not deadened, 
kindled a startling enthusiasm.” 
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It is interesting to recall that it was largely 
due to Thomas Cromwell that this remarkable 
state of affairs came about. In 1530, Henry 
VIII had promised that the publication of a 
Bible in English should be conceded ; ‘Thomas 
Cromwell, whose political existence depended on 
the success of the Reformation, employed Miles 
Coverdale, in concert with William ‘Tindale, 
in Germany, to make and print a translation of 
the Scriptures from the Latin and German 
versions. 

Later he issued an order that every parish 
should procure a copy of what was known as 
the Great Bible. The public reading of the 
Scriptures to which multitudes thronged as to 
a new species of entertainment, whetted the 
appetite of the hearers, and when the Geneva 
Bible in a pocket edition became available in 
the course of time, it circulated freely through- 
out the country, and the words of Scripture 
became increasingly familiar. 

To quote Green again: “ Legend and annal, 
war-song and psalm, State roll and biography, 
the mighty voices of prophets, the parables of 
Evangelists, stories of mission journeys, of 
perils by the sea and among the heathen, 
philosophic arguments, apocalyptic visions, all 
were flung broadcast over minds unoccupied 
for the most part by any rival learning. The 
disclosure of the stores of Greek literature had 
wrought the revolution of the Renascence. The 
disclosure of the older mass of Hebrew literature 
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wrought the revolution of the Reformation. 
But the one revolution was far deeper and 
wider in its effects than the other.” 

Alongside this we should remember that 
Christian worship was being conducted in the 
English tongue through the medium of the 
Prayer Book, towards the compilation of which 
Cranmer had contributed, with inspired skill, 
prayers, the language of which, for beauty, sim- 
plicity and reverence, can never be surpassed. 

Can we wonder that children growing up in 
such an atmosphere of enthusiastic interest and 
inquiry into the Holy Scriptures should almost 
unconsciously and without any affectation clothe 
their spoken thoughts in Biblical phraseology ? 

Nowadays, such manner of speech, except in 
the mouth of a man of known and transparent 
sincerity, is regarded with curiosity, if not 
downright suspicion. It is one of the draw- 
backs of the universality of reading and the 
immense stores of printed matter that are at 
our command that we cannot recapture the 
dynamic force which moved the people of those 
old days to such high achievements in spiritual 
fellowship. 

It is doubtful whether translations of the 
Bible into modern terms, lives of Jesus Christ 
written in the style of modern biography, or 
film versions of Scripture stories, will ever 
re-awaken in its fulness the fresh keen interest 
which passed over the English people like a life- 
giving stream in those bygone days. 
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ANCESTRY AND EARLY DAYS 


Sucu was the setting of the stage for the great 
drama in which Oliver Cromwell was to play 
the leading part. The record of his family 
contains no mention of persecution or martyr- 
dom ; this, perhaps, is not surprising in view of 
the relationship with Thomas Cromwell through 
Richard Williams. . Oliver’s father, Robert 
Cromwell, was a grandson of the latter and 
younger brother of Sir Oliver Cromwell. 

Sir Oliver and Robert were the sons of Henry 
Cromwell, who inherited a large fortune in 
lands and manors originating in the spoiling 
of the monasteries. Henry was knighted by 
Elizabeth, and spent his fortune lavishly in 
entertainments, at which Elizabeth and her 
Court were sometimes his guests. From the 
profusion in which he delighted, Sir Henry was 
called “‘ The Golden Knight,” and his son, Sir 
Oliver, following his example of extravagant 
expenditure, the family fortunes were rapidly 
impoverished. 

The countryside in which the future dictator 
of England grew up is of that rich, pastoral type, 
which foreign visitors to our shores so particu- 
larly notice. Quietly flowing river, lush meadows 
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dotted and hedged with oak, ash, hawthorn and 
hazel ; fields in which wheat and barley were 
sown and reaped. The wide expanse of fen land, 
stretching away in flat marshy spaces to the 
east coast and the rising sun, was close at hand. 

Oliver Cromwell’s father had settled down 
with his wife, Elizabeth Steward or Styward, in 
the little county town of Huntingdon and 
occupied himself with farming his lands and 
possibly brewing sufficient ale to give rise to 
the sneer that Oliver was a brewer’s son. Oliver 
Cromwell himself said in later life that he was 
“by birth a gentleman,” and from what is 
known of the circumstances, the assumption is 
that his father, a younger brother of the squire 
of Hinchinbrooke, would correctly be described 
as a gentleman farmer, farming his own lands. 

Oliver was the fifth child of his parents, who 
had ten children in all. Seven of the ten were 
girls, and of the three boys, Henry, the elder, 
died young, and Robeit, born nine years after- 
wards, died in infancy ; so that Oliver came to 
maturity in a household largely dominated by 
women. 

Of his father, Robert Cromwell, little is 
known, except that he discharged conscien- 
tiously such public and private duties as fell to 
the lot of a country gentleman. Member of 
Parliament on one occasion, a justice of the peace, 
a member of various Commissions set up to 
inquire into schemes for the draining of the 
fens ; such records as are available point to an 
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honourable and worthy, if undistinguished, life, 
in which honesty of purpose and practice, — 
thoughtful and sincere attention to religion set 
forth an altogether admirable example which 
left its mark on his children and on Oliver in 
particular. 

If Sir Oliver’s fancies strayed in the direction 
of the Court with its uncertainties and extrava- 
gance, Robert Cromwell and his wife led their 
own lives, undisturbed by vain hopes and futile 
expense, bringing up their large family in a 
sound and wholesome manner ; yet not holding 
themselves entirely aloof from the gaieties of 
Hinchinbrooke. 

Other uncles and aunts of Oliver lived in and 
around Huntingdon; in later years some of 
their children were found in the Royalist forces, 
and some on the side of Parliament ; the best- 
known being John Hampden, the son of Oliver’s 
aunt, Elizabeth, who was living at Great 
Hampden, Bucks., and is described by Carlyle 
as “an opulent, zealous person, not without 
ambitions.”’ Of John Hampden, between whom 
and his cousin, Oliver, the ties of affection were 
strong, we shall hear again later. 

Of Oliver’s mother, we only know that she 
was a widow when Robert Cromwell married 
her, having lost her husband and his only child 
in the same year, and that after his father’s 
death Oliver cared for her devotedly and 
tenderly, and was repaid by an anxious affection, 
warmly reciprocated. 
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Oliver was sent to the Grammar School at 
Huntingdon, founded in 1200 by David, King 
of Scotland, and having behind it at the time 
the young boy entered it a long and honourable 
tradition. 

Another scholar whose name has come down 
to us with somewhat different associations than 
those which surround the memory of the great 
Puritan, was Samuel Pepys, whose famous 
diary gives vivid glimpses of the Restoration 
period with its riot of luxury and self-enjoy- 
ment. 

Oliver was educated under the headmaster- 
ship of Rev. Thomas Beard, a learned and high- 
minded clergyman, and an uncompromising 
reformer. Judging from the records of his 
literary efforts—one of them entitled TheTheatre 
of God’s Fudgments—he was a theologian of the 
stern and grave variety. He and his pupil 
continued their association after the latter’s 
schooldays were over, and one of Cromwell’s 
first speeches in Parliament was based on 
information received from Dr. Beard. 

Speculation and legend, more or less mis- 
chievous, retail incidents said to have happened 
during this time of Oliver’s adolescence, such as 
the story of his quarrelling with the young 
Prince Charles, who had accompanied his 
father, King James, on a visit to Hinchinbrooke. 

In 1616, at the age of seventeen, Cromwell 
entered Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 
only fifteen miles away from his home, and 
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pursued his studies under Dr. Samuel Ward, 
one of those who collaborated in the preparation 
of the Authorised Version of the Bible, and who 
was well known for his piety and faith. Sidney 
Sussex College was amongst those seminaries 
denounced by Laud as nurseries of Puritanism, 
and, although it is not known whether Cromwell 
remained there after his father’s death in June, 
1617, the general surroundings of the place were 
distinctly favourable to that strain in his 
character which led him to give practical effect 
in all his actions to his religious beliefs. 

Tradition says that he subsequently studied 
law at Lincoln’s Inn, and this was not unlikely 
in view of his birth and breeding, and would be 
quite in accordance with the fashion of the 
times. 

Cromwell was no student. Not for him 
quiet hours of poring over volumes of philo- 
sophy ; for him, as Lord Morley puts it, a 
single volume comprehended all literature, and 
that volume was the Bible. 

His after life shows how completely he was a 
man of action. He loved a horse, and, although 
he had a sound, practical view of the value of 
learning, we may well imagine that his life in the 
country gave him most pleasure when it was a 
question of something to be done, some definite 
activity of body and muscle into which he might 
throw himself. 

Letters concerning, and to his son, Richard, 
written at various times in the stress of warfare, 
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sound a common-sense note, and, subject to 
amendment in detail, the general lines of his 
advice stand good even to this day. ‘“‘ I would 
have him mind and understand business,” he 
wrote to Richard’s father-in-law, Richard Mayor. 
And to Richard himself: ‘“‘ Read a little 
history ; study the mathematics and cosmo- 
graphy. ‘These are good with subordination 
to the things of God. . . . These fit for public 
services, for which man is born. ‘Take heed of 
an inactive, vain spirit. Recreate yourself with 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s history; it’s a body of 
History, and will add much more to your 
understanding than fragments of story. 

“The tree of knowledge is not literal or 
speculative, but inward, transforming the mind 
to it.” 
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HUSBAND AND FATHER 


WHETHER or no Cromwell studied law when 
he came to London is not certain, but, at any 
rate, he fell in love, lastingly and worthily. 

His wife, Elizabeth, to whom he was married 
on August 22, 1620, at St. Giles’s Church, 
Cripplegate, London, was the daughter of Sir 
James Bourchier, Knight and City merchant. 
Oliver was twenty-one and Elizabeth a year 
older. 

The marriage was a happy one; on both 
sides there was position and a certain degree of 
affluence, and tradition says that Elizabeth 
Cromwell was a good and efficient housewife. 
Thirty years later, when Cromwell was away 
with the Parliamentary forces, they could write 
to one another in terms that show how deep 
and lasting was their mutual affection. 

““ My life is but half a life in your absence,” 
was her message to him; and, on his side, 
“Truly, if I love you not too well, I think I err 
not on the other hand too much. Thou art 
dearer to me than any creature; let that 
suffice,” 

It may justly be regarded as a tribute to 
Oliver’s moral character that the only aspersions 
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that were ever launched against him seem to 
have had their basis in the self-accusations 
uttered during the periods of acute melancholy 
through which he passed in early manhood. 

An indication of this may be found in a letter 
written to his cousin, Mrs. St. John, in his 
thirty-ninth year, in which these words occur : 
“You know what my manner of life hath been. 
Oh, I lived in and loved darkness, and hated 
light ; I was a chief, the chief of sinners.” 

There is no real evidence that this was any- 
thing more than the utterance of a man acutely 
sensitive to the theological doctrines of certain 
parties in his day, and the rest of the letter is so 
genuinely expressive of firm faith in God’s love 
and goodness, that to deduce from his words 
a confession of active depravity is very far- 
fetched. 

There is no doubt that he was from time to 
time a prey to fits of morbid depression and was 
obliged to receive medical attention; others 
have also passed through these gloomy experi- 
ences, and the early life of Luther himself was 
overshadowed by a species of religious melan- 
choly that verged on insanity. 

Is not the explanation fairly simple? ‘The 
latter part of Cromwell’s life proves him to 
have been, as already stated, essentially a man 
of action ; sometimes perplexed as to his course, 
but invariably seeking for an opportunity to act. 
Arriving somewhat slowly at a decision, he was 
instant in performance; having decided after 
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long hesitation to strike, he struck his blow at 
once, with his full force, and with no afterthought 
or futile regret. 

Imagine such a man endowed with an 
exuberance of vitality and the mental and moral 
strength to bear untold responsibilities, “cabined, 
cribbed, confined ” by the trivial activities of 
his farm, his household and such local affairs as 
would fall to him by custom ! 

It is small wonder that, driven in upon him- 
self by the at present unsuspected potentialities 
of his personality, he was at times beset by fits 
of introspection and moodiness. Not that he 
was sad by nature. He loved the countryside, 
above all loved a horse ; was fond of a joke, and 
enjoyed music and reading, although not a 
student. 

These years were years of discipline too, and 
if his powers developed late in life they were 
perhaps all the stronger because of the long 
period during which the flood of his forcefulness 
was pent up. 

In the eighteen years after their marriage, 
Oliver and Elizabeth Cromwell had five sons 
and four daughters ; the eldest son died young, 
and another son died in early infancy. Of those 
who survived, Oliver, born in 1622, served in 
the Puritan army and died during the war. It 
was of his death that his father said at the close 
of his own life, “ It went to my heart like a 
dagger, indeed it did,” and in offering his sym- 
pathy to Colonel Walton, whose son was killed 
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at Marston Moor, he writes: “ Sir, you know 
my own trials this way ; but the Lord supported 
me with this, That the Lord took him into the 
happiness we all pant for and live for.” 

Richard Cromwell was born in October, 
1626. He seems to have been well meaning and 
capable, but idle and easy going. His father’s 
letters to him and about him point to an obvious 
lack of concentration and industry. He suc- 
ceeded his father as Protector, but had neither 


_ the strength nor the capacity to fill the position. 
— He died at the age of eighty-six, unremembered 
- but for his father’s name. 


Henry, who was born in 1627, had more of 


- the true Ironside in him, and commenced his 
_ military career at the age of sixteen, was captain 
at twenty, and colonel at twenty-two. He served 
_ with his father in Ireland, and was Lord Deputy 


there in 1657. He retired into Cambridgeshire 
at the Restoration, and died at the age of forty- 
six. His father’s letters to him are wise, affec- 
tionate, and couched in terms that reveal the 


- recognition of a kindred spirit. 


after his death in Ireland, to Captain Fleetwood. 


Bridget, the third born, was wedded to Ireton, 
Commissary-General in Fairfax’s army, and, 


Elizabeth, who seems to have been nearest 
to her father’s heart, became Lady Claypole. 
She was of an affectionate, sprightly and 


gracious nature, and by her deathbed Oliver 


watched, heart-broken and heedless of state 
affairs, for fourteen days. 
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His youngest children, Mary and Frances, 
both married well. Mary became Lady Faucon- 
berg, and Frances, left a widow three months 
after wedding Mr. Rich, grandson of the Earl 
of Warwick, took as her second husband Sir 
John Russel. 

Many well-known families trace their descent 
from Oliver Cromwell to the present day. 

The picture of Cromwell on the domestic side 
is that of a home-loving, entirely worthy Eng- 
lish gentleman ; happy in his marriage, loved 
and respected by his children, careful of their 
upbringing, and solicitous as to their future ; 
giving to his mother, who died at the age of 
ninety-four, constant and affectionate attention. 

No shadow of division ever seems to have 
arisen between him and those near and dear to 
him, and the stern-hearted Ironside found in 
the devotion of his wife and family healing and 
strength in the warfare and struggle of his later 
years. 
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(From the original of Vandyke in the collectio: 2: The Rig't Hon. The Earl of Pembroke) 


CHAPTER VIII 
DIVINE RIGHT ? 


WE have, in the last two chapters, confined 
ourselves mainly to the personal story of Crom- 
well up to middle life. So far nothing had 
occurred, despite the opportunities offered by 
the agitated state of the country, to indicate that 
the Huntingdonshire farmer had any ambition 
to become its saviour, or that he possessed those 
gifts of military leadership and capacity for the 
handling of large responsibilities which were 
later to bring him swiftly to the forefront and 
make his name memorable for all time. 

We must now retrace our steps a little and go 
back to the time of Queen Elizabeth’s death and 
the accession of James I. 

During Elizabeth’s lifetime the minds of 
statesmen_had been long and gravely concerned 
as to her successor. The terror of Spain and 
Spanish activity on behalf of the Roman Catholic 
Church still dominated the minds of men, and 
the fear of what might happen if the new 
sovereign were not Protestant could not be 
disguised. 

The anxiety was all the more urgent because 
of the extraordinary and rapid development of 
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commercial and landed interests which occurred 
in the latter part of the sixteenth century. The 
exploits of the navy had opened the world to 
English commerce, and the dispersal of monastic 
estates had led to the development of a class of 
landed proprietor which had risen in wealth, 
status and culture. 

For the first time in English history, what we 
know as “ public opinion” began to make its 
appearance and to exercise definitely an influence 
in the politics of the country which it has never 
since lost. 

Thanks to Robert Cecil, the accession of 
James VI of Scotland to the English throne 
was accomplished without a hitch, and Professor 
Trevelyan remarks, “‘ The relief felt by the 
English people at the peaceful continuity of 
things after Elizabeth’s death is enshrined in 
the hyperbolical language of the Preface to the 
Authorised Version of the Bible.” 

Had it not been for the obstinate stupidity of 
a man who “ never said a foolish thing and never 
did a wise one,” the course of events might have 
progressed smoothly and the Civil War been 
averted. But James was fanatical in his belief 
in the Divine Right of Kings, and his stubborn 
refusal to listen to the views of his people as 
expressed in conference and Parliament led 
eventually to his son’s undoing. 

At the outset of his reign he consented, as 
already mentioned, to hold a conference with 
a number of leading Puritan divines who were 
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anxious to regularise the various divergences 
that had crept into the ordering of public 
worship in the Church of England and in its 
system of government. ‘They perhaps were 
attempting the impossible, for there existed 
an opposition of views not only in regard to 
matters of Church policy but, more seriously 
still, perhaps, in regard to theological doctrines. 

James, however, viewed the matter in its 
political aspect and denounced it as an attack 
upon his royal prerogative and the concessions 
granted were trivial. 

Upon the conclusion of peace with Spain 
and the relaxation of the penal laws against 
Catholics, the struggle between king and people 
passed to the larger stage of Parliament, which, 
meeting in 1604, put forward at once a request 
for religious reform and challenged James’s 
pretensions. ‘‘ Let your Majesty be pleased to 
receive public information from your Commons 
in Parliament, as well of the abuses in the 
Church, as in the civil state and government.” 
The address continued in these words : ‘‘ Your 
Majesty would be misinformed if any man 
should deliver that the Kings of England have 
any absolute power in themselves either to alter 
religion, or to make any laws concerning the 
same, otherwise than in temporal causes, by 
consent of Parliament.” 

This was met by the adjournment of the 
Houses and followed by the expulsion of 300 
of the Puritan clergy who declined to comply 
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with the demand made by Convocation for 
strict obedience to the rubrics. 

The two parties in the Civil War were begin- 
ning to shape themselves amid much that was 
confused ; King and bishops stood together, 
the King asserting his sovereign power to be 
indefeasible, and the bishops endeavouring to 
enforce the uniformity of public worship, which 
was so important a feature in the Roman Church, 
whilst asserting their independence of the Pope 
of Rome, and their disbelief in certain articles of 
the Roman faith. 

Parliament, on the other hand, strengthened 
in the assertion of its prerogative to be consulted 
by the manner in which the Tudors had con- 
sistently used it, claimed the right to advise in 
matters of religion as well as in temporal matters. 
Tradition and precedent were again at work in 
moulding the British Constitution and adapting 
it to the changing circumstances of the nation. 

The Roman Catholic reaction and the rapidly 
increasing power and activity of the Jesuits 
were watched with growing alarm, which was 
naturally fostered by the King’s attitude. What 
was the value of his Protestantism if he sought 
closer union with Spain and relaxed the safe- 
guards against Catholic intrigue ? 

In 1605 the nation was stirred to its depths 
and anxiety raised to its highest pitch by the 
discovery and frustration of the “‘ gunpowder ” 
plot ; what is to-day a traditional occasion for 
the amusement of children was, when it 
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happened, an event fraught with the most 
alarming possibilities. The persistence of the 
anniversary celebrations through more than 
300 years is striking evidence of the “extra- 
ordinary effect the plot had on the minds of 
people living when it occurred, and the six-year- 
old Oliver was just at the age when the general 
excitement would impress him very strongly. 

The deliverance brought King and Parliament 
together for a time, but the quarrel was renewed 
when James, to meet his growing expendi- 
ture, put forward more and more unreasonable 
demands ; the resistance he met with was a 
preliminary step in the assertion of the right of 
the House of Commons to control taxation, 
which is now a commonplace of Parliamentary 
practice. 

After the dissolution of Parliament in 1614, 
James came up against that other bulwark of 
English liberty, the bench of judges. Sir 
Edward Coke, “a narrow-minded and bitter- 
tempered man,” suffered dismissal from the 
Council rather than submit to the King’s claim 
to interfere in the administration of justice. 

Fears of Rome were supplemented by resent- 
ment at the King’s pretensions and exactions, 
and this again was accentuated by disgust with 
the immorality of his court. Gross flattery and 
easy subservience were passports to preferment, 
and Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, became the 
evil genius of father and son. 

James cherished a fantastic notion of becom- 
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ing the arbiter between the Protestant and the 
Catholic causes in Europe, a position for which 
he had neither the courage nor the gifts. He 
formed alliance with the Protestants of South 
Germany by the marriage of his daughter with 
the heir of the Elector-Palatine, but refused 
the aid of English forces when the Thirty Years’ 
War broke out, although such a step would 
have had the enthusiastic support of Parliament. 
On the other hand, he attempted to secure the 
friendship of Spain by seeking the hand of a 
Spanish Princess for his son Charles, and in this 
design Buckingham was an active supporter. 
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CHAPTER IX 
CHARLES I AND PARLIAMENT 


Fortep in the attempt to secure Spanish 
friendship by this means, James reluctantly 
acquiesced in the assumption of the direction 
of his foreign policy by Charles and Bucking- 
ham. The nation’s joy at the breach with Spain 
was, however, dashed by the marriage of 
Charles to a Catholic princess, Henrietta, sister 
of the King of France. 

James died in 1625, and Charles succeeded 
to the throne amidst general satisfaction and 
hopefulness. To the English people, the 
essential weaknesses of his character had not yet 
become apparent. They had still to find out 
that his quiet reserve and well-mannered 
conduct, so great a contrast to the awkward 
habits of James, disguised less favourable traits. 
His obstinacy and constitutional inability to act 
straightforwardly were still to be painfully 
experienced. 

It is hardly too much to say that few princes 
commenced their reign under more hopeful 
conditions so far as the anticipations of the 
people were concerned. Parliament was quite 
willing to try conclusions once more with 
Spain. To quote Green: “ The war with 
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Spain, it must be remembered, meant to the 
mass of Englishmen a war with Catholicism ; 
and the fervour against Catholicism without 
roused a corresponding fervour against Catholi- 
cism within the nation. Every English Catholic 
seemed to Protestant eyes an enemy at home. 
A Protestant who leant towards Catholic usage 
or dogma was a secret traitor in the ranks.” 

In a very short time hopefulness changed to 
suspicion and suspicion into active distrust. 
The alliance with a Catholic princess was found 
to have been secured at the price of concessions 
in regard to Catholics, and Charles showed 
where his sympathies lay by accepting Bishop 
Laud as his adviser in ecclesiastical matters. 
Laud was the centre of the opposition to Puri- 
tanism and Calvinism and all that they stood 
for in the theological turmoil of the day. 

But the struggle between the King and the 
people as represented by Parliament was first 
of all to take place over the King’s fatal support 
of Buckingham. 

The seventeen years from 1625 to 1642, when 
the Civil War broke out, were years of growing 
excitement and division. Buckingham was 
impeached, and only escaped a traitor’s doom 
through falling at the hands of an assassin. 
His successor, Strafford, found the King power- 
less to save him from the block, and Laud, who 
had been raised to the Archbishopric in due 
course, paid for his Romanising tendencies by 
suffering the same fate. For Buckingham we 
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need spare no sympathy; dissolute and mis- 
chievous to the worst degree, he brought his 
fate upon his own head. Strafford’s death was 
the price exacted for his recusancy to the cause 
of Parliamentary liberty; but in the case of 
Laud, it is to be feared that he was sacrificed 
to the vindictiveness that has so constantly 
accompanied religious controversy. 

We cannot trace in detail the progress of the 
quarrel between Charles and Parliament; it 
is a story of gross double-dealing, angry obsti- 
nacy, and grudgingly yielded concession on the 
ol of Charles, and of growing confidence, 

roadening vision, and increasing power in 
parliamentary government. 

The feudal system and the theory of the 
Divine Right of Kings were rapidly passing 
away before the uprising of a national con- 
sciousness and the recognition of the rights of 
the citizen, individually and collectively. 

Two men, dissimilar in character and ani- 
mated by very different ideals, withstood the 
pretensions of Charles to the point of sacrifice. 
Sir John Eliot, a well-to-do country gentleman, 
had been foremost in the impeachment of 
Buckingham as the enemy of the nation and the 
liberty of Parliament. High-minded and cul- 
tured, he united exceptional mental powers 
with a gift of warm eloquence that aroused the 
attention and the enthusiastic support or the 
vehement opposition of his fellow-members. 
Committed to the Tower by Charles for his 
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doings and speeches in the House of Commons, 
he was treated with callous negligence that led 
to loss of health and ultimately his death. Ina 
spirit of mean revenge for his attacks on 
Buckingham, the King even refused to allow the 
removal of his body for burial in his native 
county of Cornwall. Less famous than Crom- 
well, he yet performed a highly valuable piece 
of work in directing the thoughts and efforts of 
his contemporaries along a sound and reasoned 
line of action, and sealed by his death the 
validity of the cause to which he had devoted 
his life. ; 

Of very different mould was old Sir Edward 
Coke, the Chief Justice. Ready to stoop to any 
depth to secure the promotion for which he was 
ambitious, he had assailed the heroic Raleigh 
with coarse and brutal vituperation. One thing 
redeemed an otherwise unlovely character, and 
that was his devotion to the Common Law, and 
he submitted to dismissal rather than twist 
the canons of justice to meet the King’s wishes. 
If as Englishmen we honour the names of those 
who fought for Parliamentary liberties, we ought 
also to hold in high estimation the long succes- 
sion of those who have built up the great tradi- 
tions and unassailable prestige of British justice. 

Religion had been the prime point of differ- 
ence giving rise to the distinction between 
Puritan and Royalist, but Charles’s financial 
straits introduced another discordant element 
because of the attempts he made to raise funds 
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by all kinds of devices and stratagems in the 
absence of Parliamentary sanction. 

James had allowed the fleet to fall into dis- 
repair, and through his neglect the mainstay of 
English defence against attack from Spain, 
France and Holland, which had been created 
and developed by Henry VIII and Elizabeth, 
had been reduced to shadowy proportions. 
Charles, at once wise and disingenuous, wished 
to repair this deplorable state of affairs, and 
incidentally secure a source of income, but, 
unfortunately, he was ill-advised in regard to 
the means he took to find a remedy, and only 
succeeded in arousing the antagonism of the 
country. Ship-money, as it was called, had 
according to custom been contributed by the 
seaports, but Charles, judging that the burden 
of providing for national defence was the con- 
cern of the nation as a whole, and seeing a 
chance of securing funds for other purposes, 
attempted to levy a general tax for the purpose. 
John Hampden’s refusal to pay is historic, and, 
though a majority of the judges ruled against 
him, his defence that the tax had not been 
sanctioned by Parliament was cordially approved 
on this ground by the people at large, and in 

articular by the sea-going population; the 

ae aligned themselves with the party which 
thus came to stand for control of finance as well 
as the right to determine the question of 
Church government. 

Matters came to a head with the assembling 
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of the Long Parliament, as it was called, in 
November, 1640. 

In the fifteen years of his sovereignty, Charles 
had succeeded in arousing the gravest suspicions 
and creating a strong body of opposition. ‘The 
policy of “ Thorough ” in Ireland under Went- 
worth, Lord Strafford, created fierce hatred 
from those who suffered under his iron despo- 
tism. In Scotland, the attempt under Laud to 
institute bishops, led to the Solemn League and 
Covenant and consolidated the country in the 
establishment of Presbyterianism. In England 
the same conscientious but misguided attempt 
to secure uniformity of worship and to enforce 
compliance therewith drove the Pilgrim Fathers, 
in 1630, to seek freedom across the Atlantic, and 
they were followed by hundreds year by year. 

The fear of Roman Catholic intrigue still 
haunted a people who had not forgotten the 
Spanish Armada, the cruel persecution in the 
reign of Mary, and the Gunpowder Plot, whilst 
Laud’s Catholic tendencies and the fact that the 
Queen was a Papist caused active and growing 
resentment. 

It was in these dark days that John Milton’s 
genius began to flower. Born in 1608, the son 
of a scrivener, he passed from St. Paul’s School 
to Christ’s College, Cambridge, and early 
determined to devote himself to literature. To 
Greek, Latin and Hebrew, he added Italian and 
French, and his natural genius was steeped in 
the highest culture of his time. 
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J. R. Green says: ‘“‘ John Milton is not only 
the highest, but the completest type of Puri- 
tanism. His life is absolutely contemporaneous 
with his cause. ... His earlier verse, the 
pamphlets of his riper years, the epics of his 
age, mark with a singular precision the three 
great stages in its history.” 

John Bunyan, too, belongs to this time, but 
his writings bear the more austere character- 
istics of a party which was based on a definitel 
religious principle. If Milton’s writings touc 
the high-water mark of intellectual beauty and 
reveal the capabilities of a wonderfully trained 
and greatly gifted mind, the homelier work of 
Bunyan has endured long beyond the days of 
anxious questioning in which it was produced. 
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Enoucu has been said to show that the years 
immediately preceding the Civil War were years 
of perplexity and doubt for the ordinary citizen, 
who, as always, was anxious for a quiet and 
ordered government under which he could 
securely live and move, follow his daily avoca- 
tion, and enjoy such social amenities as he felt 
inclined or had the opportunity to enjoy. 

The stream of progress never flows smoothly 
and with uninterrupted serenity across the 
centuries, and the period in which Cromwell 
lived was one of cross currents and heaped-up 
obstacles baffling and throwing back upon 
itself the tide of affairs, until in gathered and 
redoubled strength it burst its way through into 
new and enriching channels. 

With the ruthlessness of nature itself, the 
irresistible impulse that swept through the 
country forced its way through barriers hoary 
with age and tradition ; and if, with the death 
of Cromwell, the stream seems momentarily to 
have lost its force and to have squandered its 
energies, history shows that it soon regained its 
direction and moved for a time at least in 
ordered and beneficent channels. 
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The climax of the quarrel between Charles I 
and Parliament came with the raising of the 
Royal Standard at Nottingham on August 22, 
1642, and for the purpose of our story it will be 
well for us to endeavour to visualise some of the 
differences between the England of the people 
of those days and the modern conditions with 
which we are familiar. 

It is difficult to imagine anything more 
spectacular than Cromwell’s rise from obscurity 
to prominence. From the serenity of farm life 
to the noise and rage of battle ; from the direc- 
tion of a small estate to the leadership of an 
invincible army ; from the circumscribed circle 
of local affairs and limited activity as a private 
Member of the House of Commons to the trial 
of his sovereign and the effective assertion of 
England’s place amongst the great European 
nations. 

How all this came about is a mystery, the 
clue to which is only to be found in the forceful 
character and unshakable confidence in the 
justice of the cause he had espoused that were 
revealed in Cromwell as the nation’s crisis came 
upon it, and the people of England found in him 
their leader and saviour. 

Mr. Strachey has well said : ‘‘ More valuable 
than descriptions, but what perhaps is un- 
attainable, would be some means by which the 
modern mind might reach to an imaginative 
comprehension of those beings of three cen- 
turies ago—might move with ease among their 
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familiar, essential feelings—might touch, or 
dream that it touches (for such dreams are the 
stuff of history) the very ‘ pulse of the machine.’ 
But the path seems closed to us. By what art 
are we to worm our way into those strange 
spirits, those even stranger bodies ? ’’} 

We have to turn our minds back from 
twentieth century conditions with a population 
approaching 50 millions in Great Britain and 
Ireland, mainly centralised in centres of multi- 
farious activities; a people amongst whom 
illiteracy is the exception, by whom newspapers 
circulating in hundreds of thousands are read 
daily, moving without difficulty from one place 
to another over a network of railways or by 
motor vehicles, travelling on innumerable and 
well-made roads. A people to whom the ends 
of the world are accessible by liner, aeroplane 
and wireless, largely engaged in commerce, 
manufacture and industry, and for whom end- 
less devices for amusement, spectacle and sport, 
are available. A people acutely conscious of its 
rights and opportunities, and by whom religion 
has apparently been relegated to the back- 
ground. 

How great the contrast between these days 
and the days of Cromwell ! 

The estimated population of England in 1630 
was just over 5$ millions, of which approxi- 
mately 350,000 were living in London. The 
country was largely given over to agriculture 
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and pastoral pursuits, and village craftsmanship 
thrived. Educational opportunities were limited 
and, although the Renascence had given a 
mighty impetus to the pursuit of knowledge, the 
common people were only just beginning to 
emerge from the illiteracy which prevailed 
before the use of printing made books and 
pamphlets, and, above all, the English Bible, 
available in large numbers. Locomotion was 
slow and mainly by horseback, over roads that 
were execrable. 

It was an age, however, when international 
happenings were beginning to have their reper- 
cussions in remote country villages ; when high 
politics and the relationship between Church 
and State became themes for wide dispute and 
discussion. In the fight for religious freedom 
and the right to worship according to their own 
convictions, some had been driven by persecu- 
tion to seek homes in Amsterdam and Leyden ; 
others had journeyed in small ships across the 
wide waters of the Atlantic, and were rapidly 
laying the foundations of the mighty American 
Republic. 

A new class had grown up with the dis- 
possession of the old feudal landowners and the 
dispersal of the great and powerful monastic 
communities, and under the leadership of the 
squires the population of England was arraying 
itself in opposite camps—some to fight and 
bleed in the cause of a discredited King and the 
tattered theories of an obsolete form of govern- 
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ment; some to lay down their lives for princi- 
ples that were to be a priceless heritage for 
generations and peoples all over the wide globe, 
and to secure a victory for the moment fleeting, 
but which in the succeeding centuries was to 
come to full fruition. 

Professor Trevelyan puts it thus: ‘‘ While 
the contemporary French and German peasants 
were still depressed by the survivals of an out- 
worn feudalism, the English villager was ready 
to play an independent part in any new 
development, religious or political, industrial or 
colonial. . . . The forty-shilling freeholder, 
who included many of this sturdy class [the 
yeomanry], enjoyed the parliamentary franchise 
in the shire elections. ‘The independent part 
played by the yeoman for King Charles’s cause 
in the West, and for the Parliament in Hamp- 
den’s Buckinghamshire and Cromwell’s East 
Anglia, showed how farthe better-classof English 
peasant had progressed out of the ignorance and 
dependence of the serfs over whom the Norman 
Barons had ridden rough-shod.”’ 

In such surroundings and from such men did 
Cromwell recruit his invincible army of ‘“‘ Iron- 
sides,” and we may well believe that, being men 
of such a mould, they would not have yielded 
their enthusiastic and unwavering obedience to 
anyone whose character did not command their 
respect or to whose leadership and authority 
they could not honourably submit themselves 
with utterly loyal affection. 
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CROMWELL’S activities prior to 1642 gave no 
unusual indication of the conspicuous talent for 
leadership and dynamic forcefulness that so 
rapidly placed him in the forefront of events 
after the outbreak of the Civil War. 

He entered the House of Commons as 
Member for Huntingdon in 1628. This was 
the third Parliament of Charles’s reign, and, to 
quote Carlyle, it was “the celebrated Parlia- 
ment which framed the Petition of Right, and 
set London all astir with ‘ bells and bonfires ’ 
at the passing thereof ; and did other feats not 
to be particularised here... . It still rises, 
after much consideration, to the modern man, 
in a dim but undeniable manner, as a most 
brave and noble Parliament.” 

It insisted that the discussion of the grievances 
from which the nation was suffering should 
precede the granting of subsidies, the latter 
being the only reason for which the King had 
summoned it. ‘This was the beginning of the 
long struggle for control of the public purse and 
for the establishment of the supremacy of the 
House of Commons in regard to national finance 
whichonly reached finality in the present century. 
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This Parliament lasted twelve months and 
was dissolved in March, 1629, after an extra- 
ordinary scene, in which the Speaker was held 
down in his chair, whilst the House, behind 
locked doors, recorded its culminating pro- 
tests. 

“ By successive resolutions the Commons 
declared whomsoever should bring in innova- 
tions in religion, or whatever minister endorsed 
the levy of subsidies not granted in Parliament, 
“a capital enemy to the Kingdom and common- 
wealth,’ and every subject voluntarily complying 
with illegal acts and demands, ‘ a betrayer of the 
liberty of England, and an enemy of the same.’ ” 
(Green.) 

Several Members of the House were there- 
upon arrested and suffered fine, imprisonment 
and much hardship ; Sir John Eliot, as we know, 
died in prison as the result of the King’s 
obstinate and unforgiving vindictiveness. 

Sir Edward Coke had made his direct 
accusation of Buckingham as the author and 
source of all the country’s miseries, and Buck- 
ingham had fallen by the hand of David Felton, 
whose deed was hailed with joy. ‘‘ Young 
Oxford bachelors, grave London aldermen, vied 
with each other in drinking healths to Felton.” 
(Green.) ‘The whole story demonstrates the 
strength of feeling that had been aroused by 
the King’s acquiescence in his favourite’s ill- 
advised exploits and his constitutional inability 
to understand the broad principles upon which 
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alone his people would tolerate personal govern- 
ment. 

Cromwell’s share in these exciting events 
seems to have been passive, but for the one 
occasion on which he rose in his place and, on 
information received from his old schoolmaster, 
Dr. Beard, accused one Dr. Alablaster of 
preaching “flat Popery” at St. Paul’s Cross. 
The experience, however, was moulding his 
opinions and crystallising his views on the 
burning questions of the day—the rights of the 
people in the matters of government and 
religion. He had also come into closer and 
more intimate contact with men like his cousin, 
John Hampden, and others who had already 
taken their stand against the royal refusal to 
allow his subjects to think for themselves. 

With the dissolution of Parliament the 
shadows grew heavy over the land, and Protes- 
tantism at home and on the Continent passed 
through its sharpest test. It is some small 
mitigation of the King’s narrow-minded beha- 
viour that he was content to let those depart 
across the ocean who would, feeling perhaps 
that the country was well rid of a fanatical 
crowd of Puritans who scrupled to obey the 
dictates of Archbishop Laud in the ordering 
and conduct of the forms of worship. ‘The 
hardships of these early colonists were. perhaps 
less harassing than the trials of those who 
remained loyal to the soil that raised them, and 
who succeeded by their stout perseverance in 
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establishing the right to the free exercise of 
thought and action in matters of conscience 
that we enjoy, possibly without due apprecia- 
tion, in the present day. : 

Outside Parliament the record of Cromwell is 
that of an ordinary public-spirited citizen, 
willing to be the spokesman of neighbours and 
country folk, inarticulate sufferers from high- 
handed interference with their traditional rights 
and privileges, and active in promoting such 
means as were practicable for keeping alive the 
public conscience in regard to Reformation 
principles. 

It was not until the Long Parliament com- 
menced its epoch-making existence in Novem- 
ber, 1640, that the wider renown for which he 
was destined began its almost meteoric develop- 
ment, that is when he had passed forty-one 
years and a few months out of the fifty-nine and 
a half years that he lived. 

In these forty odd years he had grown up, 
married, become the father of five sons and four 
daughters, of whom one son died in infancy, 
and the eldest in his early youth, to his father’s 
sharp sorrow. 

Upon his marriage to Elizabeth Bourchier, 
Cromwell settled down in his old home with his 
widowed mother and his sisters, to whom the 
coming of the rich merchant’s daughter brought 
new and welcome interest. The property 
bequeathed by his father was added to by a 
legacy from his uncle of a small property in 
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Huntingdon, but in May, 1631, he sold his 
possessions here for £1,800 and rented some 
grazing lands at St. Ives. 

In 1636 he and his family removed to Ely, 
where he farmed the Cathedral tithes as heir to 
his mother’s brother, Sir Thomas Steward. 
Here the family remained until Cromwell 
moved his household to London in 1647. 

As the possessor of an estate worth {40 a 
year who declined or neglected to take up the 
honour of knighthood, he was fined {10 under 
a law which was put in force in 1630, and under 
which Charles managed to raise £170,000. 
Unlike his cousin, John Hampden, whose 
historic resistance to the payment of ship 
money was actively exercised, Cromwell either 
paid the amount for which he was assessed, or 
perchance, like the passive resister of modern 
times, allowed the authorities to recover it by 
distraint upon his goods. 

In 1630 Huntingdon obtained a new charter 
from the King, and the common council of 
twenty-four inhabitants elected yearly and two 
bailiffs gave place to twelve aldermen elected 
for life, with a mayor chosen annually out of 
the twelve, and a recorder. Cromwell had 
assented to the change, and was one of the three 
justices of the peace appointed under the new 
charter. Some doubts appear to have arisen in 
his mind when it transpired subsequently that 
the mayor and aldermen had the power to 
deprive the burgesses of their rights in the 
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common lands, and to levy exorbitant fines on 
those who refused municipal office. Cromwell 
championed the cause of the aggrieved burgesses 
in a characteristically impetuous and out- 
spoken way, and was committed to custody 
for his unseemly speeches against Robert 
Barnard, the promoter of the charter, and after- 
wards Recorder of the town. 

The matter was referred to the arbitration 
of the Earl of Manchester, who reprimanded 
Cromwell for his conduct, but ordered the 
charter to be amended to meet the objections 
that had been raised. 

At St. Ives he found a further opportunity for 
championing the cause of the less prosperous 
members of. the community. ‘The beneficent 
work of draining and reclaiming the fens 
round Ely had been put in hand, and success 
was to. be rewarded by a share in the land 
rescued ; naturally this restricted the free 
exercise of the rights of pasturage and fishing 
which the commoners had previously enjoyed, 
and it was generally reported that Cromwell, on 
payment of a groat for every cow they had upon 
the commons, had promised the commoners 
in Ely fens and the fens adjoining “ to hold 
the drainers in suit of law for five years.” 

The dispute was actually settled by the King 
taking the completion of the work in hand and 
continuing those affected in the enjoyment of 
their lands and commons until the drainage 
was finished. 
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Cromwell intervened with equal vehemence 
when at a later date he took up the cause of the 
commoners of St. Ives against the Earl of Man- 
chester, by whom lands enclosed without their 
consent had been sold. His language was so 
violent that Hyde, afterwards Earl of Clarendon, 
threatened to report him to the House of 
Commons, to a Committee of which the matter 
had been referred. 

In this readiness to take up the rights of those 
forcibly dispossessed, we may see the origin of 
the wonderful hold Cromwell came to possess 
over the eastern counties. Nothing daunted 
by the high station of those to whom he was 
opposed, he allowed himself to be carried 
away by the enthusiasm of his advocacy, and 
in these incidents we get a glimpse of the tre- 
mendous forcefulness and the overwhelming 
confidence which characterised the man, once 
he was convinced of the justice of his cause. 
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Some idea of the physical frame that enclosed 
so firm and fiery a spirit may be gleaned from 
contemporary descriptions. ‘There is the often- 
quoted picture drawn by Sir Philip Warwick : 
“The first time I ever took notice of Mr. 
Cromwell was in the very beginning of the 
Parliament held in November, 1640, when I 
came into the House one morning well clad ; 
and perceived a gentleman speaking whom I 
knew not—very ordinarily apparelled ; for it 
was a plain-cloth suit, which seemed to have 
been made by an ill country tailor ; his linen 
was plain, and not very clean ; and I remember 
a speck or two of blood upon his little band, 
which was not much larger than his collar. His 
hat was without a hat band. His stature was 
of a good size ; his sword stuck close to his side ; 
his countenance swoln and reddish, his voice 
sharp and untunable, and his eloquence full of 
fervour. For the subject matter would not bear 
much of reason ; it being on behalf of a servant 
of Mr. Prynne’s who had dispersed Libels. 
I sincerely profess it lessened much my rever- 
ence with that Great Council, for this gentleman 
was very much hearkened unto.” 
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Prynne, with Bastwick and Burton, had 
suffered the degradation of the pillory in June, 
1637, in Old Palace Yard, having had their ears 
cut off and their cheeks marked ‘“S.L.” 
(Seditious Libeller) with hot branding irons. 
“ Their sin was against Laud and his surplices 
at Allhallowtide, not against any other man or 
thing.” (Carlyle.) Such were the crude, matter- 
of-fact methods of the authorities in the time of 
Charles I in dealing with those whose plain 
speaking offended them ! 

Cromwell’s steward, John Maidston, de- 
scribed his master thus: “ His body was well 
compact and strong ; his stature under six feet 
(I believe about two inches) ; his head so shaped 
as you might see in it both a storehouse and 
shop of a vast treasury of natural parts. His 
temper exceedingly fiery ; but the flame of it 
kept down for the most part, or soon allayed 
with those moral endowments he had. He was 
naturally compassionate towards objects in 
distress, even to an effeminate measure ; though 
God had made him a heart wherein was left 
little room for any fear but what was due to 
Himself, of which there was a large proportion, 
yet did he exceed in tenderness towards 
sufferers.” 

Said Cromwell, with rough homeliness, to 
Lely, who was painting his portrait: “ Mr. 
Lely, I desire you would use all your skill to 
paint my picture truly like me, and not flatter 
me at all; but remark all these roughnesses, 
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pimples, warts and everything, otherwise I 
never will pay a farthing for it.”’ 

The picture is of a man of the open air, such 
as is described in Masefield’s lines :— 


‘“‘ Great manliness and love of sports, 
A grave wise thoughtfulness and truth, 
A merry fun outlasting youth, 
A courage terrible to see, 
And mercy for his enemy.” 


His love of horses and horsemanship, and his 
eye for a fine, well-matched team were famous, 
and were well applied in the days of the Civil 
Wars when his cavalry were manceuvred with 
the consummate skill of one who knew what 
could be done with the animals and their riders. 
When warfare had given place to the more 
exacting duties of the Protectorship, Cromwell’s 
relaxation was in hunting, hawking and driving 
a team of six horses, and he found unceasing 
delight therein. 

With growing responsibilities came an in- 
creasing dignity of manner, but Cromwell never 
lost his zest for boisterous humour, finding in 
this an outlet for his pent-up emotions at times 
and in places where to us, more self-conscious 
and circumspect, his levity would appear ill- 
timed and unseemly. 

His taste in food and clothing betokened the 
farm life in which he was brought up, plain 
substantial fare, washed down by draughts of 
““a very small ale,’ which later gave place, 
under medical advice, to a light wine ; when he 
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dismissed the Long Parliament in 1653 he wore 
“plain black clothes with grey worsted stock- 
ings.” Though with his elevation to the place 
of supreme authority came more suitable and 
sumptuous apparel, Cromwell showed a healthy 
contempt for mere outward adornment and the 
niceties of elegance without sacrificing one whit 
of the dignity of the position he had been called 
to discharge. 

And yet Cromwell was not without a very 
appreciable measure of culture and refinement. 
Without being learned he was not ill-read, and 
both his letters and speeches show that his 
principal study was the Bible, from which he 
would on every occasion, whether of battle or 
of debate, quote extensively and pertinently. 
He was, moreover, a great lover of music, and 
delighted in both vocal and instrumental per- 
formances. Singing, indeed, must have been 
‘quite a feature of Cromwell’s personality, and 
we can imagine him whiling away the long and 
weary marches by leading his russet-coated 
soldiers in the singing of religious tunes, as well 
as inspiring himself and them by chanting in 
their rough, rude voices, attuned to the open 
air, as they charged against the enemy or 
celebrated their victories, the age-long music 
of the psalms. ‘‘ Let God arise, and let His 
enemies be scattered ”’ sounded from their lips 
like a trumpet note, and “ psalm singing ” in 
such circumstances was a much more vital and 
real affair than we can find it easy to realise 
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nowadays. Words and music were dynamic 
and formed part of the panoply of Cromwell 
and his Ironsides. 

And so we pass to the consideration of 
Cromwell as he was known to himself. Lord 
Rosebery has said that “‘ he was a practical 
mystic, the most formidable and terrible of all 
combinations. A man who combines inspira- 
tion derived from close communion with the 
supernatural and celestial, a man who has that 
inspiration and adds to it the energy of a mighty 
man of action, such a man as that lives in com- 
munion on a Sinai of his own, and when he 
pleases to come down to this world below seems 
armed with no less than the terrors and decrees 
of the Almighty Himself.” 

How did he come to be charged with this 
power ? for there is no doubt that, apart from 
the natural forcefulness of his personality, he 
had tremendous influence over men of all sorts 
and descriptions, and could sway them marvel- 
lously. ‘This much at least we are justified in 
assuming from the power that his very name 
and fame carried in countries he never visited, 
as well as from the contemporary accounts of 
the impression he conveyed on friends and foes 
alike. ‘The virulence of the attacks made upon 
his memory after the Restoration is in itself a 
species of negative testimony to his compelling 
strength of will and purpose. 

Cromwell’s driving force is admitted on 
all hands, by Carlyle, by Morley, and even 
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by Belloc, to have been his deep religious 
experience. Brought up in a household tradi- 
tionally associated with the practical conse- 
quences of the Reformation and Henry the 
Eighth’s breach with Rome, he became a 
reader of the English Bible in his early youth, 
and a regular attendant at religious observances. 
His children were baptised at Huntingdon 
Church, and even before his conversion he was 
a professor of religion, and in all externals a 
Puritan. We have already referred to his zeal 
for Protestantism as exhibited in his protest 
in Parliament against the preaching of Popery. 

It would appear that the circumstances and 
incidents associated with the next ten years, a 
portion of the period during which Charles was 
governing without a Parliament, passed over 
Cromwell’s consciousness without apparently 
arousing any active interest. 

It is as if he, the man of outdoor activities 
and superabundant energy, had been thrown 
back upon himself and had been compelled to 
spend his time in introspective and painful 
self-analysis and inquiry. The process of 
conversion was slow and agonising, and brought 
him to the depths of depression and despair, 
and it is evident that his health suffered. At 
Huntingdon his physician was often sent for 
at midnight : ‘‘ Mr. Cromwell, for many years, 
was very splenetic,” thought he was just about 
to die, and had “‘ fancies about the Town Cross.” 
The doctor he consulted in London said he was 
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suffering from melancholia but, truth to tell, 
Cromwell’s experiences are not singular, and 
great souls frequently have to pass through the 
shadowy valley before they reach the heights 
of certainty in matters of personal religion. It 
is mere foolishness to dwell on the purely 
psychical consequences of such soul travail as 
Cromwell’s, or to attribute what happened to 
him to physical or pathological causes. 

The English Bible and Calvin’s interpretation 
thereof were the means whereby Cromwell’s 
formal Christian conduct was changed into a 
fervent, all-pervading, personal faith. The 
expressions he used to convey this, and his 
ideals of the life and conduct to be followed, 
were naturally conceived in the terms of the 
theology and teaching of his day, and if we find 
it difficult to appreciate the significance of this 
we must accept this fact as explaining much in 
Cromwell’s private and public utterances that 
jars on the more sophisticated modern mind. 
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It was Calvinism that moulded, formed and 
forged Cromwell, and made of him that devas- 
tating and avenging weapon whereby liberty in 
politics, the Press, and religion became possible 
in this land, and if, in exercising that liberty, we 
have outgrown the particular interpretation of 
Divine Providence that Calvin preached, it is 
important not to forget what we owe to him. 

Of Cromwell it may be said as it has been of 
John Knox, who prepared the way for the 
Solemn League and Covenant that banded 
the Scottish people together: ‘‘ Neither the 
character nor the work of Knox can be properly 
judged by present-day standards. Essentially 
the product of an extraordinary crisis in social 
and religious history, his personality and opinions 
were moulded by circumstances the nature of 
which we can now but imperfectly realise.” 

Lord Morley’s comments on Calvinism as a 
driving force are significant. “ Calvinism 
exalted its votaries to a pitch of heroic moral 
energy that has never been surpassed ; and men 
who were bound to suppose themselves moving 
in chains inexorably riveted, along a track 
ordained by a despotic and unseen will before 
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time began, have yet exhibited an active 
courage, a resolute endurance, a cheerful self- 
restraint, an exalting self-sacrifice, that men 
count among the highest glories of the human 
CONSCIENCEs «5. 

“Is it, in other words, character that fixes 
creed, or creed that fashions character? ... 
Or, again, is there something invigorating and 
inspiring in the thought of acting in harmony 
with eternal law, however grim; of being no 
mere link in a chain of mechanical causation, 
but a chosen instrument in executing the sub- 
lime decrees of invincible power and infinite 
intelligence ? ” 

Cromwell himself summed up what ha 
been happening to him during those dark 
years in the letter he wrote to his cousin, Mrs. 
St. John, wife of the barrister who defended 
John Hampden in the Ship Money cause. 
After an apologetic phrase or two, he proceeds, 
in terms the sincerity of which his after life 
proved : “ Yet to honour my God by declaring 
what He hath done for my soul, in this I am 
confident, and I will be so. Truly, then, this I 
find: That He giveth springs in a dry barren 
wilderness where no water is. I live, you know 
where—in Meshec, which they say signifies 
Prolonging ; in Kedar, which signifies Black- 
ness ; yet the Lord forsaketh me not. ‘Though 
He do prolong, yet He will I trust bring me 
to His tabernacle, to His tabernacle, to His 
resting-place. My soul is with the Congrega- 
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tion of the First-born, my body rests in hope ; 
and if here I may honour my God either by 
doing or by suffering, I shall be most glad. 
Truly no poor creature hath more cause to put 
himself forth in the cause of His God than I. 
I have had plentiful wages beforehand; and 
I am sure I shall never earn the least mite. The 
Lord accept me in His Son, and give me to 
walk in the light—and give us to walk in the 
light, as He is the light! He it is that enlight- 
eneth our blackness, our darkness. I dare not 
say, He hideth His face from me. He giveth 
me to see light in His light. One beam in a 
dark place hath exceeding much refreshment 
in it—blessed be His name for shining upon 
so dark a heart as mine! You know what my 
manner of life hath been. Oh, I lived in and 
loved darkness, and hated light ; I was a chief, 
the chief of sinners. ‘This is true, I hated 
Godliness, yet God had mercy upon me. O 
the riches of His mercy! Praise Him for me— 
pray for me, that He who hath begun a good 
work would perfect it in the day of Christ.” 

Whatever construction may be placed upon 
the self-abasing terms that Cromwell uses in 
this communication to his cousin (and this, like 
the rest of his letters, shows how freely he uses 
Biblical metaphor), it appears to be beyond 
doubt that his moral life was irreproachable, 
and his control of the troops in England, Scot- 
land and Ireland demonstrates his freedom 
from any laxity of conduct. 
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As regards the charge of hypocrisy, Lord 
Rosebery disposes of it conclusively. “ Had 
he been a hypocrite, he would not have been 
able to maintain himself in the dazzling position 
which he attained . . . nor have formed that 
army which he commanded. . . . With these 
men he won his battles and beat down the 
chivalry of England. Are we to believe that 
these Ironsides were merely canting hypocrites, 
that they rode to death with a lie on their lips 
and a lie in their hearts? . . . As they could 
not have been hypocrites, their exemplar, their 
prophet, their commander could scarcely have 
been a hypocrite either.”’ 

Henceforward Cromwell seems to have been 
free from any tendency to morbid introspection 
apart from those moods of despondency to 
which most men are subject, and which quite 
naturally fell upon him in moments of fatigue 
and exhaustion, when even his iron frame 
yielded to weakness and disease, brought on 
by exposure and the rigours of warfare. 

His faith was fortified by constant Bible 
reading, particularly of the Old Testament, and 
prayer, and there is a touching little story of 
him being urgently wanted before the battle of 
Marston Moor and not being found; until a 
little servant girl remembered a disused and 
derelict room at the top of Knaresborough 
Castle, where he was lodging. ‘There they 
found him after some two or three hours, 
kneeling in prayer before his open Bible. Not 
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quite the currently conceived notion of a 
hypocritical character | 

If undue space seems to have been devoted 
to Cromwell’s religious development it must 
be conceded that we find herein the master key 
to the concluding and historic portion of his 
life and, after all, as M. Maurois has said, 
‘“ Biography is the story of the evolution of a 
human soul.” 

It was while he was slowly groping and 
finding his way to the light that he wrote from 
St. Ives to “‘ my very loving friend Mr. Storie ”’ 
in January, 1635, urging him to help in the 
support of a lecturer at St. Ives. To make 
good the shortcomings of the Laudian clergy, 
or to supply Puritan teaching in places where 
there was no religious instruction for the 
common people, funds were raised to provide 
lecturers who were stationed in various places 
or travelled about preaching and teaching. To 
this important missionary work Cromwell not 
only gave his own support, but was active, as is 
evident from this letter, in securing contributions 
from others. It is not unlikely that it was 
through the ministrations of the Dr. Wells upon 
whose behalf he was appealing, that Cromwell 
had begun to find peace of mind in religious 
matters: “‘ I am persuaded that, sithence his 
coming, the Lord hath by him wrought much 
good among us.” Practical as he was in every 
immediate detail, he concludes: ‘‘ You know, 
Mr. Storie, to withdraw the pay is to let fall the 
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Lecture ; for who goeth to warfare at his own 
cost ? I beseech you therefore in the bowels 
of Jesus Christ, put it forward, and let the good 
man have his pay. ‘The souls of God’s children 
will bless you for it ; and so shall I. 
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THE BREACH WIDENS 


WE are now on the threshold of the confused 
happenings that brought Cromwell rapidly to 
the front—at the crisis of the tangled tendencies 
and conflicting purposes and blurred outlines 
against the background of which the heroic 
figure stands out. 

“To be great is to be misunderstood,”’ says 
Emerson, and controversy over the character 
and conduct of Oliver Cromwell is still pro- 
ceeding and will proceed probably for genera- 
tions to come. 

He might have said with Lincoln that cir- 
cumstances made him what he was and the 
great man is in truth the product of his age ; to 
set Cromwell apart from the circumstances, 
surroundings, thought, theology, and general 
environment of his time and judge him in the 
light of all that has happened to adjust the 
views of men in the past three centuries must 
obviously hinder a right judgment. 

Possibly our opinion will be biassed by our 
own outlook on life. Royalist or Roundhead, 
Episcopalian or Nonconformist, Conservative 
or Liberal, reactionary or revolutionary—in one 
guise or another the opposing tendencies that 
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exist in human nature, collectively and indi- 
vidually, colour our views and mould our 
opinions. 

Each year sees homage paid by a faithful few 
to the memory of the martyred King—to them 
Cromwell is first and foremost a regicide. In 
Ireland to this day the “curse of Cromwell” 
on the lips of an Irish Catholic calls up the 
black and bitter remembrance of a ruthless 
conqueror. Whoever we are, and whatever our 
religious or political views, we have to reckon 
with the long-enduring results of Cromwell’s 
actions—actions which for the most part were 
called forth by the immediate necessities of the 
conditions by which he was confronted, and 
rarely resulted from long premeditation on 
future consequences. He is a man of strong 
and impetuous feeling, restive and impatient 
of protracted and nice debate, apparently slow 
in making up his mind, but quick and decisive 
in deed, and pressing forward without vain 
regrets or weakening afterthoughts. 

“He tramps over England, he tramps over 
Scotland, he tramps over Ireland, his sword in 
one hand, his Bible in the other. Then he 
tramps back to London, from whence he puts 
forth that heavy foot of his into Europe, and all 
Europe bows before him. When he is not 
scattering enemies and battering castles, he is 
scattering Parliaments and battering general 
assemblies. He seems to be the very spirit of 
destruction, an angel of vengeance permitted 
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to reign for a season to efface what he had to 
efface and then to disappear... . 

“Yet there is another side ; for with all his 
vigorous characteristic personality there is some- 
thing impersonal about Cromwell. Outside 
the battlefield he never seems to be a free agent, 
but rather the instrument of forces outside and 
about him ...a creature of invisible in- 
fluences, a strange mixture of a strong, practical 
nature, with a sort of unearthly fatalism, with a 
sort of spiritual mission. It is this combination 
which makes the strength of Cromwell. This 
mysterious symbolism appears to have struck 
the Eastern Jews so much that they sent a 
deputation to England to inquire whether he 
was the Messiah indeed.” 

The twin causes of politics and religion had 
set all Europe in a turmoil, and but for the fact 
that the position of England had spared her 
from the marching and counter marching of 
great armies, it is possible that the quarrel 
between King and Parliament would not have 
developed on the lines with which we are 
familiar. 

Arising out of the great Catholic reaction, the 
Hapsburgs of Austria and Spain attempted to 
bring Germany back to its allegiance to Rome. 
Country after country became involved as the 
Thirty Years’ War proceeded from its con- 
ception as an attempt to restore the supremacy 
of the “ true religion ” to its development into 
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a struggle for political headship. The years 
from 1618 to 1648 were therefore years which 
vitally and profoundly determined the fate of 
democracy on the Continent for generations. 

The astute tactics of Elizabeth and the 
stupidity of James I, generous in nothing but 
words, had fortunately kept England out of the 
struggle to anything but a very limited extent, 
and Charles I, with the help of Laud and 
Wentworth, stcceeded, all unknowingly, in 
focussing the rapidly rising tide of English 
public opinion upon themselves, their intentions 
and their deeds. 

“The wars, such as they were, had led to 
unparliamentary taxation, billeting, arbitrary 
imprisonment and martial law over civilians, 
all of which were defined as illegal in the 
famous Petition of Right conceded by Charles 
to his Parliament in return for a vote of five 
subsidies.” ! 

James’s neglect of the navy consolidated the 
seamen of the country in opposition to his son, 
despite the latter’s well-intentioned but mis- 
directed attempts to place this important service 
upon a better footing. Inland, the growing 
power and influence of the squires, still a 
young and new class in the community, were 
welding the population together in a firm 
alliance with London, the centre of finance, 
commerce and industry. 

Archbishop Laud, a churchman whose zeal 
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for systematising and ordering the outward 
forms of public worship found ample scope for 
exercise in the unregulated state of the English 
Church, pushed his obstinate enthusiasm to 
the point of persecution, and hastened the 
culmination of the struggle between his sovereign 
and Parliament. With Laud, ritual conformity 
was everything, and evangelical preaching with 
its broad appeal to life and conduct was effec- 
tively prohibited within the Church. The 
founder of the High Church party was, truth 
to tell, no statesman, otherwise he must have 
realised that the time was not opportune for 
the enforcement of his theories, worthy and 
well intentioned as they may have been. 

Charles supported Laud in his attempt to 
force Episcopal government on the Scottish 
Church, and the ignominious Bishops’ War was 
the result. Driven to have recourse to Parlia- 
ment after eleven years of despotic rule, during 
which he had notoriously attempted to subvert 
the process of the Common Law, he soon 
found that he had strained resistance to the 
breaking point. 

The Short Parliament sat for three weeks, 
April 15 to May 5, 1640. Coke and Eliot were 
dead, and Wentworth had forsaken his earlier 
principles. The outstanding figure was that 
of John Pym, “ King ”’ Pym, as his opponents 
nicknamed him. He was intensely anti-Catho- 
lic, shrewd in his judgment of men and affairs, 
terse and eloquent in his public utterances. 
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After Charles, in a fit of passion which he almost 
immediately regretted, had dissolved the Parlia- 
ment he had just summoned, Pym drew up a 
petition asking for the redress of grievances and 
the punishment of those responsible. 

The characteristic slowness of the English 
people to manifest their resentment or exaspera- 
tion is once more exemplified. In the first 
place, as Lord Morley has pointed out, the new 
Parliament was essentially moderate and loyal, 
too moderate indeed for the work it had to do. 
Another curious fact is that out of 490 seats in 
the House of Commons, in only twenty-three 
can it be traced that contests occurred ; even 
when the Long Parliament was elected in 
October of the same year only fifty-one or fifty- 
two contests in respect of 500 seats took place. 
The slight increase of general interest in poli- 
tical affairs which are indicated by the latter 
figures may be ascribed to Pym’s journeys 
throughout the land, one of the first instances 
of a party leader engaging definitely in a 
political campaign. 

Charles found himself in a quandary; having 
engaged in a war with Scotland, he could neither 
secure an efficient army nor pay it, and was 
driven to call a council of peers and patch up 
an ineffectual truce with the Scots, who had 
pushed back his ill-equipped and _ ill-trained 
forces into Yorkshire. 
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THE ISSUE 


Tue Long Parliament met on November 3, 
1640, resolved to do three things. “ The first 
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His interest in affairs was, at this time, princi- 
pally directed to the cause of religion, and his 
first speech was made on November g, 1640, 
when he rose to deliver a petition on behalf of 
John Lilburne, one of the victims of the noto- 
rious Star Chamber and High Commission. It 
was on this occasion that he was noticed by Sir 
Philip Warwick, whose famous description has 
already been quoted. 

Lilburne was a born rebel; of him it was 
written that, ‘‘ if the world was emptied of all 
but John Lilburne, Lilburne would quarrel 
with John, and John with Lilburne.” An 
inveterate pamphleteer, he first attracted atten- 
tion by his writings against the Bishops, for 
which he was sentenced to be publicly whipped 
from the Fleet Prison to Palace Yard, West- 
minster, there to stand for two hours in the 
pillory, and afterwards to be kept in jail until a 
fine of {500 had been paid. His contentious 
disposition subsequently led him into opposition 
to Presbyterianism, and the enthusiastic adop- 
tion of the ultra-democratic principles of the 
Levellers. Naturally he soon found himself in 
active antagonism to Cromwell, and in un- 
measured terms denounced “ the dominion of 
a council of state, and a constitution of a new 
and unexperienced nature.” 

He entered the Parliamentary army, was made 
prisoner by the Royalists and tried for his life, 
procured his liberty by an exchange, and rose 
to be lieutenant-colonel. He was very soon at 
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variance with authority, and was imprisoned and 
fined repeatedly, ultimately suffering banish- 
ment. On his return he was again put on trial 
and acquitted, but was kept in captivity “ for 
the peace of the nation.” Coming under Quaker 
influence and renouncing “ carnal sword fightings 
and fleshly bustlings and contests,’ he was set 
free in 1656, and died at the age of thirty-nine 
in the following year. 

He is an extreme example of the varied 
elements that found in the unrest of the Civil 
Wars a fruitful soil for the promulgation of the 
wildest theories of religious and political reform, 
and it is a tribute to Cromwell’s inherent 
reasonableness and patience that he could 
recognise and turn to practical service the spirit 
of zeal and enthusiasm which pervaded these 
men, plead with Parliament for a wise toleration 
of their opinions, and, when they caballed against 
him, regard their enmity without any personal 
feeling, being solely concerned with the “ safety 
of the nation.” 

Parliament speedily turned from the more 
essentially political subjects which had engrossed 
its attention to the difficult questions of Church 
government, and the party, which had been 
solidly opposed to arbitrary and despotic govern- 
ment, found itself divided on the question of 
Episcopalianism, Cromwell ranging himself 
definitely and unmovably against the Bishops. 
The division spread to the nation, and the 
Royalist and the Parliamentary parties took 
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shape. The former, under the leadership of 
Lord Falkland and Hyde (afterwards Lord 
Clarendon), distrusted the unprecedented on- 
slaught on constitutional practice and established 
custom that was indicated by the Parliamen- 
tarians’ claim to control foreign and ecclesiastical 
policy, the army and navy, the appointment of 
ministers, councillors and judges, and to the 
exercise of all the prerogatives of sovereignty 
which had hitherto centred in the person of the 
reigning monarch. 

Apart altogether from the difficulties in 
Scotland and Ireland in which Charles had 
become involved through his reliance on Laud 
and Strafford and the enmity he had thereby 
aroused, the ties between monarch and nation 
were now strained to breaking point on the 
much more vital question of the Divine Right 
of Kings as against the right of the growingly 
conscious democracy to determine the condi- 
tions under which they were governed. 

Through all the welter of fierce argument and 
invective and ultimately bloodshed, and behind 
all the concrete grievances of a people refusing 
allegiance to despotism and claiming liberty of 
thought and worship, there was the clash of these 
two great opposing principles of national life. 
Charles fell a victim to his own inability to bow 
before the rising storm, but he was fully con- 
scious of the effect that the adoption of the pro- 
positions submitted by Parliament would have 
on his regality. “ These being passed, we may 
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be waited upon bareheaded, we may have our 
hand kissed, the style of majesty continued to 
us, and the King’s authority declared by both 
Houses of Parliament may still be the style of 
your commands, we may have swords and 
maces carried before us, and please ourselves 
with the sight of a crown and sceptre, but as to 
true and real power we should remain but the 
outside, but the picture, but the sign of a King.” 

On the other side the issue was stated with 
equal clearness by Ludlow. “ The question 
in dispute between us and the King’s party was, 
as I apprehended, whether the King should 
govern as a god by his will and the nation be 
governed by force like beasts ; or whether the 
people should be governed by laws made by 
themselves, and live under a government derived 
from their own consent.” 

When Charles appealed to the sword to decide 
this tremendous issue he signed his own death 
warrant ; nothing could prevent the ultimate 
triumph of the people’s just cause. Recognition 
of the fact that the dispute was based on grave 
and vital principles may be seen in the absence 
of many of the worst features of civil warfare, 
in the rapidity with which the country generally 
settled down, in the remarkable quietness with 
which the Restoration was on the whole effected, 
and in the bloodless and triumphant revolution 
of 1688. 

Before passing on to the consideration of the 
Civil Wars and Cromwell’s part therein we must 
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briefly refer to the fate of Wentworth and the 
happenings in Ireland which immediately re- 
sulted therefrom. 

Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, was 
only forty-eight when he died on the scaffold 
through the faithlessness of a King and the 
enmity of those with whom he had formerly 
co-operated. He was a man of high principle 
and exceedingly firm character, and really met 
his end through his unflinching conviction that 
it was possible to unite the supreme and un- 
challengeable authority of the crown with proper 
safeguards for the liberty of the subject. Joining 
the popular leaders in their resistance to arbitrary 
taxation and imprisonment in 1628, he soon 
found himself at variance with their increasingly 
Puritanical tendencies. After serving as Presi- 
dent of the Council of the North, he was sent 
to Ireland in 1632 as Lord Deputy, a position 
in which the benevolence of his despotism was 
obscured by his high-handed and unsympathetic 
handling of people and affairs. He became 
Charles’s principal adviser in September, 1639, 
and soon focussed upon himself the attacks of 
the people’s leaders. Advocating stern repres- 
sion of Puritanism in Scotland, and thinking 
that Parliament could be brow-beaten into 
subservience, he was impeached as a traitor, but 
finding that the Lords would not support 
them in this the Commons brought in a Bill of 
Attainder. Charles, in his desperation at this 
turn of events, first of all tried various projects 
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to effect his release, and then, frightened by 
popular tumults, signed the warrant for his 
execution at Tower Hill in May, 1641. 

In his policy of “ Thorough,” Strafford found 
a sympathetic ally in Archbishop Laud, who at 
the age of seventy-two was tried for endeavour- 
ing to alter the Protestant religion into Popery 
and to subvert the laws of the Kingdom, and 
was executed in January, 1644. 

Released from the iron hand of Strafford, 
rebellion broke out in Ireland in October, 1641, 
just at the moment when the second session of 
the Long Parliament was beginning. It was 
undoubtedly in its origin an attempt by the 
native Irish to regain the lands of which they 
had been dispossessed through 400 years of 
forcible colonisation. Unfortunately the rebel- 
lion was accompanied by massacre, and some 
thousands of colonists were killed or perished 
from destitution and hardship. ‘The wildest 
rumours flew round England and the numbers 
of victims exaggerated alarmingly. 

So ingrained into English conceptions was 
the idea that the procedure of long generations 
in regard to Ireland was absolutely right, that 
the simple and natural explanation of what had 
occurred was apparently never thought of or 
expressed. The English Puritan party, obsessed 
by their recollections and fears of Roman 
Catholic supremacy, found no other reason for 
the outbreak and all the horrors by which it was 
accompanied than that it was the natural conse- 
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quence of Popery. Money was raised to re- 
conquer the Irish people by the bad old way of 
selling Irish land, a thousand acres for £2,500, 
and by public subscription. To this fund 
Cromwell contributed £500, knowing, as Pro- 
fessor Firth has said, nothing about Irish 
history, and simply testifying to his undying 
hatred of the Papist taint by giving from his 
own resources approximately a year’s income. 

In November, 1641, the Grand Remonstrance 
was passed by a majority of eleven amidst a 
scene of angry recrimination, Cromwell saying 
as he left the House: “ Had it been rejected I 
would have sold to-morrow all I possess and left 
England forever.” 

The crisis had come. Charles tried cajoling 
and brow-beating, but to no avail. Cavaliers 
and Roundheads faced one another in enmity, 
and each party set to work to consolidate its 
defences and raise forces to settle their quarrel 
by the arbitrament of the sword. 

From the confusion emerges the figure that 
was in a few short months to win an outstanding 
place by his unsuspected military genius— 
Cromwell, the champion of liberty, as Milton 
called him. 
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THE months that elapsed after the passing of 
the Grand Petition and Remonstrance were 
anxious times for the people of England. 
Excitement, discussion, dispute reigned in the 
homes of peer and squire, merchant and citizen. 
Families took sides in the interminable argu- 
ment. Loyalty to the King, whether trust- 
worthy or not; allegiance to Parliament, 
although the course it was taking was unprece- 
dented and seemed dangerous; men had to 
decide on which side they were going to stand, 
and the issue parted friends and kinsfolk— 
some to ride with Rupert, others to fight with 
Cromwell. 

The Royalists had withdrawn from Parlia- 
ment; Charles had left London and gone 
northwards, seeking money and equipment 
and to provide for the safety of his wife and 
children overseas. The Queen was pawning 
the Crown jewels in Holland, and Hull refused 
entrance to the King. ‘The Puritan leaders 
pursued him with vain requests to surrender 
the control of the militia, and were issuing 
authority to raise forces for Parliament to the 
Lord Lieutenants they had appointed. 
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Cromwell’s mind was fully made up, and he 
never budged from his resolution to the end 
of his life, although circumstances thrust him 
into positions of apparent inconsistency more 
than once. 

His exposition of the matter can be given in 
his own words—words spoken fifteen years 
later when he was faced with the offer of 
Kingship. ‘‘ Of the two greatest concernments 
that God hath in the world, the one is that of 
religion and of the preservation of the professors 
of it; to give them all due and just liberty, and 
to assert the truth of God. ‘The other thing 
cared for is the civic liberty and interest of 
the nation. Which, though it is, and I think 
it ought to be, subordinate to the more peculiar 
interest of God, yet it is the next best God hath 
given men in this world; and, if well cared for, 
it is better than any rock to fence men in their 
own interests. Besides, if any whosoever think 
the interests of Christians and the interest of the 
nation inconsistent, | wish my soul may never 
enter into their secrets. . . . And, upon these 
two interests, if God shall account me worthy, I 
shall live and die.” 

The time truly was out of joint, but Cromwell 
was not the man to say with Hamlet, ‘“O 
cursed spite, ‘That ever I was born to set it 
right!’ Indeed, it is difficult to believe that 
he had either the ambition or any premonition 
in regard to the likelihood of attaining high 
place or fortune. He was essentially a doer— 
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looking to Providence to guide his destiny and 
doing the job that lay next his hand with all his 
might. 

It has been very wisely said that “ character 
must ever be a mystery, only to be explained in 
some degree by conduct; and that is very 
dependent upon accident.” Accident is a very 
wide term, and may be variously interpreted 
as fate, luck, providence or opportunity. It is 
that incalculable factor that enters into the lives 
of individuals and nations and is difficult to 
explain if the world is an unguided, uncon- 
trolled, ‘‘ fortuitous concourse of atoms.” We 
get nearer the truth perhaps in the words that 
Meredith puts into the mouth of one of his 
characters, ‘Tis by order, destiny, and pre- 
ordainment, that the works of this world come 
to pass.” 

Cromwell might conceivably have remained 
at his farm and there devoted himself to his 
family and his affairs. ‘To the quiet peaceful 
home life that had been his, he was often to 
look back wistfully in the strenuous days that 
were his portion henceforward. In dissolving 
his Second Parliament, he said: “I can say 
in the presence of God, . . . I would have been 
glad to have lived under my woodside, to have 
kept a flock of sheep, rather than undertake such 
a Government as this.” 

He was not the kind of man, however, to stand 
aside when high principles were at stake. We 
may be sure that he spent much time on his 
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knees with his Bible open before him, search- 
ing to discover the Divine Will. In 1657, on 
receiving the Petition and Advice of the House 
of Commons concerning the offer of Kingship, 
he said, and his simple words carry the convic- 
tion of sincerity : ‘“‘ I have lived the latter part 
of my age in—if I may say so—the fire ; in the 
midst of troubles. . . . And I have not known, 
I have been many times at a loss, which way to 
stand under the weight of what hath lain on 
me—except by looking at the conduct and 
pleasure of God in it. Which hitherto I have 
found to be a good pleasure to me.” 

So, then, we may picture him rising from his 
solitary communion—his mind at rest from 
dark questionings—seeing the next stretch of 
the road clear before him and ready for action. 

Astride his beloved horse, he rides to and 
from London, conferring with the leaders of his 
party, ever ready with a practical suggestion 
and immediately posting away to put it to the 
proof, recruiting men for his troop, making the 
last necessary arrangements for the conduct of 
his home affairs, quieting the anxious fears of 
his wife and his mother, explaining to his chil- 
dren the why and wherefore of this sudden and 
sinister change in the circumstances of the 
nation, and at last riding away with his twenty- 
year-old boy, their swords girt on, Bibles care- 
fully packed, and eyes fixed steadily ahead. 
From farmer to soldier, and what a soldier he 
proved to be ! 
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It was not anticipated that the struggle would 
be prolonged—“ one battle would decide it!” 
This is the vain hope that wells up continually 
in the hearts of those who in all seriousness 
commit themselves to the sword’s arbitrament. 

Cromwell at once set to work to face facts ; 
in June, 1642, he contributed {£500 towards 
the cost of raising an army; he had given a 
similar sum in the previous February to the 
funds raised for stamping out the rebellion in 
Ireland. He was ready to back his convictions 
with his money as well as his life. In July he 
sent down to Cambridgeshire a hundred pounds’ 
worth of arms at his own expense, and also 
obtained a vote empowering the raising and 
training of volunteers. 

He intercepted the King’s emissaries on their 
way to fetch money and plate from Cambridge 
University, and early in August seized the 
county magazine and with it plate to the value 
of some £20,000, which was devoted to the 
service of the Parliamentary cause. The King’s 
commission of array he prevented from acting, 
and at the end of August he returned to London, 
having been indemnified by Parliament for 
acts which, however arbitrary they seemed, were 
undoubtedly advantageous to his side. He 
almost at once joined the forces in process of 
being raised under the Earl of Essex, and held 
the rank of captain of a troop of sixty horse, the 
small beginning of that company of riders, 
carefully selected and strictly disciplined, which 
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he was to lead with incomparable skill and upon 
whose invincibility the ultimate triumph over 
Charles was to depend. 

Two advantages of vital importance rested 
with Parliament. Charles had antagonised the 
navy and it declared against him, with the result 
that foreign mercenaries whom he had endea- 
voured to engage were prevented from crossing 
the Channel, and the supplies of arms and 
ammunition from Continental sources, upon 
which he was relying, were constantly inter- 
cepted. 

The other great factor was that of finance. 
Charles was forced to rely on such precarious 
sums as he could raise by pawning the Crown 
jewels, mortgaging Crown property, levies on 
districts that remained loyal to him, the sale of 
peerages, etc., and such gifts as were prompted 
by devotion. Parliament, on the other hand, 
possessed London and most of the important 
seaports, and with them the lucrative customs 
duties. As it gained power and influence forced 
loans were raised and money was secured by 
the sale of lands belonging to Royalist families 
and officers. Even so, difficulty was experienced 
in finding sufficient to pay the soldiers, and part 
of the trouble that arose subsequently between 
the Army and Parliament undoubtedly arose 
because the payments due to those who bore the 
burden and heat of the long months that were 
to elapse before the fighting was over were 
usually heavily in arrear. 
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Charles managed to get an army together and 
raised the Royal Standard at Nottingham on 
August 22, and on October 23, 28,000 men, 
almost equally divided between the two sides, 
met in battle at Edgehill, on the border of 
Warwickshire, near Banbury. As a trial of 
strength, it was inconclusive, such advantage as 
there was being on the King’s side, Essex having 
failed to follow up the opportunity of striking 
at the disordered infantry opposed to him. 
Cromwell, on the alert to learn and profit from 
his first experience of battle, saw two things— 
one was the reckless impetuousness of Prince 
Rupert, whose one idea seemed to be to chase 
his enemy as far as possible from the field, and 
the other the urgent necessity for enlisting the 
right type of men. 

Charles’s army was largely recruited on the 
old-fashioned feudal idea; troops were raised 
by the local gentry and very often officered by 
their sons. ‘The territorial spirit of loyalty was 
strong, but, whilst it gave the Royalist army a 
fine fighting spirit at first, it ultimately proved a 
source of weakness as the struggle proceeded 
and men were moved further and further away 
from their homes and the soil to which they were 
attached. 

Cromwell’s views were tersely expressed to 
John Hampden. In his own words: “ At my 
first going out into this engagement, I saw our 
men beaten at every hand. I did indeed ; and 
desired him [Hampden] that he would make 
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some additions to my Lord Essex’s army, of 
some new regiments ; and I told him I would 
be serviceable to him in bringing such men in 
as I thought had a spirit that would do some- 
thing in the work. This is very true that I 
tell you ; God knows I lie not. ‘ Your troops,’ 
said I, ‘ are most of them old, decayed service- 
men, and tapsters, and such kind of fellows ; 
and,’ said I, ‘ their troops are gentlemen’s sons, 
younger sons and persons of quality; do you 
think that the spirits of such base and mean 
fellows will ever be able to encounter gentlemen, 
that have honour and courage and resolution 
in them?’ ‘Truly I did represent to him 
in this manner conscientiously ; and truly I 
did tell him: ‘ You must get men of a spirit ; 
and take it not ill what I say—I know you will 
not—of a spirit that is likely to go on as far as 
gentlemen will go—or else you will be beaten 
still.’ I told him so; I did truly. He was a 
wise and worthy person; and he did think 
that I talked a good notion, but an impracticable 
one. ‘Truly I told him I could do somewhat in 
it . . . and the result was—impute it to what 
you please—I raised such men as had the fear 
of God before them, as made some conscience 
of what they did; and from that day forward, 
I must say to you, they were never beaten, and 
wherever they were engaged against the enemy, 
they beat continually.” 
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WuaT Cromwell grew to be in the Army, 
John Pym was in Parliament. Born in 1584, 
he first entered the House of Commons in 1621, 
and soon became prominent in his opposition 
to the Roman Catholics and his advocacy of the 
rights of the people. In his view, “ The powers 
of Parliament are to the body politic as the 
rational faculties of the soul to man.” The 
imprisonment and death of Sir John Eliot left 
Pym the leading spokesman of those who found 
themselves opposed to Charles, and he has 
been described as the founder of party govern- 
ment in England. Dr. Gardiner says of him: 
** He had none of the fire of Eliot’s genius, but 
he early showed himself to be possessed of the 
two qualities which in combination make a 
leader of men, a thorough and honest sympathy 
with the ideas of the time and a moderation in 
their application.” 

His leadership lasted three and a half years, 
commencing with the stirring episodes of the 
Short Parliament, and he died in December, 
1643, exhausted by the strain imposed by 
unflinching devotion to the cause of parlia- 
mentary freedom. 
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Politically he crystallised the opposition to 
the King by uniting in a common purpose all 
those elements that Charles had antagonised. 
His efforts, after the lines of the struggle had 
been clearly distinguished by the division of 
the opposing elements into the Cavalier and 
Roundhead parties, were directed to raising 
money for the prosecution of the war and 
negotiations with the Scottish leaders. After 
much discussion, the Scottish army came into 
the war on the basis of a slightly modified form 
of the covenant known to history as the “‘ Solemn 
League and Covenant’”’; this arrangement in 
due course led to the Presbyterian supremacy 
in Parliament, and to the strife which later 
ensued between Parliament and the Army. 

We need not follow the Civil War in all its 
vicissitudes. Essex was handicapped by his 
own hesitation when it came to meeting Charles 
in battle, and the Parliamentary forces wandered 
here and there over the countryside without 
any definite plan of campaign. 

He retired under the conditions of the Self- 
Denying Ordinance in 1645 on an annuity of 
{10,000 granted for his past services, and died 
in 1646. ‘The Earl of Manchester was equally 
half-hearted, and laid himself open to the 
charge brought against him by Cromwell : 
** That the said Earl hath always been indisposed 
and backward to engagements, and the ending 
of the war by the sword.”” Cromwell had no 
patience with such tactics, nor with leaders 
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who had no objective, no definite aims, and, in 
his anger at opportunities wasted, thought and 
said: ‘‘ There would never be a good time in 
England till we had done with lords,” and that 
“If he met the King in battle, he would fire 
his pistol at the King as at another.” Pardon- 
able expressions, surely, from a man exasperated 
beyond all endurance by seeing, as he thought, 
chances of bringing the dreadful business to 
an end allowed to pass unused or wilfully 
ignored. 

These unsatisfactory generals gave place to 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, a fine soldier of un- 
blemished integrity. When Charles was at 
York in the early part of 1642, endeavouring 
to form the nucleus of an army, Fairfax had 
endeavoured to present a petition begging him 
to listen to the voice of his people and to dis- 
continue raising troops. As the King in his 
irritation moved his horse forward, Fairfax laid 
the petition on the pommel of the saddle. 
When later Charles was surrendered up by the 
Scots he was met by Fairfax with a deference 
and courtesy that the defeated monarch could 
not but appreciate. 

Overshadowed by his famous subordinate, 
Fairfax was yet a skilled general, and the loyal 
relationship between them lasted as long as the 
fighting went on. He refused to act as a 
commissioner at the trial of the King, and when 
the Scots declared for Charles II in 1650, he 
declined to act against the Presbyterian interest 
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and resigned his commission, receiving a pension 
of £5,000 a year. Nothing more is heard of 
him until the Restoration. Aristocratic, cul- 
tured, and incorruptible, he won the deep 
respect and affection of the outspoken and 
downright farmer-soldier, and it is interesting 
to note how Cromwell’s letters to his com- 
manding officer gradually change from the 
plain, unadorned army despatch, “ Sir, upon 
Sunday last we marched towards Bruton, in 
Somersetshire, which was General Goring’s 
headquarters,” and so on; concluding with, 
‘These things being humbly represented to 
your knowledge and care, I subscribe myself, 
your most humble servant.” Sixteen months 
later he ends a letter thus: “ Sir, I hope you 
have not cast me off. Truly I may say, none 
more affectionately honours nor loves you. 
You and yours are in my daily prayers. You 
have done enough to command the uttermost 
of, your faithful and most obedient servant, 
Oliver Cromwell. P.S.—I beseech you, my 
humble service may be presented to your 
Lady,” and in March, 1647, he is opening his 
heart freely to his general on the thing that lies 
deepest, the spiritual experiences that have 
come to him on a bed of sickness. He writes 
as one not fearing lest his words be despised, 
and with a sense of meeting understanding and 
sympathy. ‘This letter concludes with: “ Sir, 
I must thankfully confess your favour in your 
last letter. I see I am not forgotten, and 
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truly, to be kept in your remembrance is very 
great satisfaction to me; for I can say in the 
simplicity of my heart, I put a high and true 
value upon your love—which, when I forget, 
I shall cease to be a grateful and an honest 
man... . Sir, my prayers are for you, as 
becomes Your Excellency’s most humble ser- 
vant.” 

The growth of respect and mutual under- 
standing between these diverse characters is a 
tribute to their sincerity, and if Fairfax could 
not support Cromwell in the latter’s subsequent 
actions, the association was probably not with- 
out its effect on Cromwell as he moved in the 
difficult circumstances of high place and dignity. 

Cromwell’s letters during these months of 
desultory and ineffectual warfare are marked 
by a clear recital of the events in which he 
participated, and by an extraordinary urgency 
as to the measures that in his view required to 
be taken. 

In May, 1643, he is writing to the Mayor 
and Council at Colchester: “ If you send, let 
your men come to Boston. I beseech you 
hasten the supply to us: forget not money ! 
I press not hard ; though I do so need that, I 
assure you, the foot and dragooners are ready 
to mutiny. Lay not too much upon the back 
of a poor gentleman, who desires, without 
much noise, to lay down his life and bleed the 
last drop to serve the Cause and you. I ask not 
your money for myself; if that were my end 
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and hope—viz., the pay of my place—I would 
not open my mouth at this time. I desire to 
deny myself, but others will not be satisfied. 
I beseech you hasten supplies. Forget not your 
prayers.” Again he writes: “ There is nothing 
to be feared but our own sin and sloth.” 

In August, 1643, he has learned that a sum 
of money has been raised by the young men and 
maids of a country town towards the expense 
of a “foot company.” This he asks may be 
applied to a “‘ troop of horse, which indeed will, 
by God’s. blessing, far more advantage the 
Cause. . . . Pray raise honest godly men, and 
I will have them of my regiment.” 

Colonel Cromwell is becoming increasingly a 
man to be reckoned with, and a man under 
whom it is counted an honour to serve. 

In September, 1643, he is still asking for 
troopers and money to pay them. He writes 
again and again to the Eastern Association, 
pressing these matters on their attention, and 
above all asking for men of the stamp he wants. 
‘ Tf you choose honest godly men to be captains 
of horse, honest men will follow them; and 
they will be careful to mount such. The King 
is exceedingly strong in the West. If you be 
able to foil a force at the first coming of it, you 
will have reputation; and that is of great 
advantage in our affairs. God hath given it to 
our handful; let us endeavour to keep it. I 
had rather have a plain russet-coated captain 
that knows what he fights for, and loves what 
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he knows, than that which you call a ‘ gentle- 
man’ and is nothing else. I honour a gentle- 
man that is so indeed.” 

A few days later he complains bitterly that 
he cannot get £3,000 that has been sent for the 
pay of the army: “ It was gone before I had 
it... . My estate is little. I tell you the 
business of Ireland and England hath had of 
me, in money, between {£1,100 and {[1,200.... 
You have had my money; I hope in God, I 
desire to venture my skin. So do mine [his 
troopers]. Lay weight upon their patience, but 
break it not! Think of that which may be a 
real help.” 

John Hampden, “ one of the giants of the 
first generation,” as Morley calls him, had 
fallen in a skirmish at Chalgrove Field in June, 
and John Pym died in December. 

The absence of any tangible result, the 
apparent impossibility of defeating Charles, 
the increasing financial burdens imposed upon 
the people, and the loss of some of their most 
trusted and respected leaders, had cast a cloud 
of depression over the Puritan supporters, and 
over the nation. 

Only two things prevented the patching up 
of peace—Charles’s failure to seize the favour- 
able opportunity and the unflinching confidence 
of Cromwell and those who rallied to him from 
the Eastern Association. 
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EveEN in the faithful Eastern Association the 
prevailing mood had induced a spirit of queru- 
lousness that roused Cromwell to irony. Com- 
plaints were made as to the requisition of horses 
by certain officers, whose honesty was being 
called in question. This was a tender point 
with Cromwell, who asks them to send all such 
“troublesome ”? men to him—‘“ and when they 
have fought for you, and endured some other 
difficulties of war which your ‘ honester ’ men 
will hardly bear, I pray you then let them go for 
honest men!” He would rather have them 
than some of the troops who “ although they 
be well paid, yet they are so mutinous that I 
may justly fear they would cut my throat !” 

At Winceby (October, 1643), Cromwell had 
his horse killed under him, and as he rose from 
the ground was knocked down again, but he 
escaped injury and was soon mounted on another 
horse. 

His physical courage was great, and he never 
hesitated in the face of danger, whether he was 
confronted by foes, or by a mutinous soldiery, 
or, later, by the risk of the assassin’s blow. 

Charles at this moment made the fatal error 
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of entering into negotiations with the Irish 
Roman Catholics. 

The rebellion having been brought to a check, 
Ormonde’s army was free to come to the King’s 
assistance, and plans were made for a landing 
in Scotland. This was no sooner known to his 
supporters in England than Charles’s officers 
laid down their arms one after another and the 
Scots, in self-defence, responded to the over- 
tures that had been made to them to support 
the Parliamentary cause. ‘The Puritan party 
joined them in the Covenant which 220 Members 
of the House of Commons swore “ with up- 
lifted hands” in St. Margaret’s Church to 
observe. The pledge was to bring the Churches 
of God in the three kingdoms to the nearest 
conjunction and uniformity in religion, con- 
fession of faith, form of Church government ; 
to extirpate Popery, prelacy, superstition, 
schism and profaneness, and to preserve the 
rights and privileges of the Parliament and the 
liberties of the kingdom. It ended with a 
solemn acknowledgment of national sin, and a 
vow of reformation. Everyone in the parlia- 
mentary party was required to subscribe to this 
pledge, a process which must have taken some 
time to complete. 

Meanwhile the struggle was proceeding with 
varying results, sometimes a victory, sometimes 
a reverse, and futile treaties were propounded ; 
Charles affecting to be ready to come to a 
reasonable understanding but seeking all the 
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while by scheme and intrigue to gain the upper 
hand over his enemies. 

So matters went on until July, 1644, when 
on a summer’s evening the two main armies 
found themselves face to face on Marston Moor, 
five miles from York, and there was fought the 
most decisive battle in the first Civil War, or, as 
some authorities prefer to call it, the first phase 
of the war. 

What had happened was this: Charles, with 
his headquarters at Oxford, had failed to 
dominate London and the eastern part of 
England, although he had at one moment 
come very near. His forces had been separated 
in the north and south by Fairfax’s march right 
across the country. ‘The entry of the Scots into 
the fight threatened his northern forces under 
the Earl of Newcastle, who was also threatened 
by the Parliamentary forces under the Earl of 
Manchester and Cromwell. 

Prince Rupert, who had been campaigning 
with some success in Lancashire, received 
orders to hurry to Newcastle’s relief and, 
crossing the Pennines, he joined Newcastle in 
York, where the latter was beseiged. 

On Tuesday, July 2, the opposing forces, 
numbering nearly 50,000, almost equally 
divided, watched one anotherjacross an open 
ditch without engaging. The afternoon wore 
on till evening, and supposing the attack would 
not be delivered that day, the Royalists prepared 
for their evening meal and a watchful night. 
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Suddenly the Parliamentary cavalry under 
Cromwell charged across the field, carrying all 
before them. Wiser than his brilliant opponent, 
Cromwell called off his men from the pursuit 
of Rupert’s disordered troops and made a 
brilliant flank movement upon the Royalist 
infantry, who had overpowered the foot soldiers 
opposed to them. As night fell the fight was 
over, and 4,000 men lay dead and dying. 

Lord Morley says: ‘‘ Cromwell’s was the 
only manceuvre of the day that showed the 
talent of the soldier’s eye or the power of swift 
initiative.” But it seemed as if the effect of 
the smashing blow was once more to be dissi- 
pated by vacillation and for want of a unifying 
and determined purpose. Essex had marched 
into Cornwall, there to sustain a complete 
defeat. Montrose, in Scotland, had gained 
encouraging successes for the Royalists, and 
Charles had taken Leicester by assault, but had 
again weakened his fighting strength by leaving 
a garrison in the town. Nearly twelve months 
elapsed before Cromwell and Rupert, the two 
pre-eminent cavalry leaders, once more led 
their troops into battle. At Naseby Rupert 
attacked and routed the Parliamentary foot, his 
men giving way to the lust of pursuit and 
plunder. Cromwell, too, had carried all before 
him, but keeping his warriors well in hand, 
rallied them and fell on Rupert’s troops and 
turned the battle into a decisive victory. 

Artillery and baggage were captured, 5,000 
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men surrendered, and only 2,000 men followed 
Charles in his panic-stricken flight. A fatal blow 
to his hopes, rendered even more ominous by 
the loss of his private papers, which fell into 
the hands of Parliament, with their incriminating 
revelations of plot and intrigue against his 
people’s liberties. 

Cromwell had his own trials to bear; his 
son, Captain Oliver Cromwell, “a civil young 
gentleman and the joy of his father,” had died 
of small-pox contracted at Newport. Writing 
from the field of Marston Moor to his brother- 
in-law, Colonel Valentine Walton, whose boy 
had been fatally injured by a cannon ball, he 
said: “ You know my own trials this’ way ; 
but the Lord supported me with this, that the 
Lord took him into the happiness we all pant 
after and live for. . . . He is a glorious saint 
in Heaven ; wherein you ought exceedingly to 
rejoice, Let this drink up your sorrow ; seeing 
these are not feigned words to comfort you, 
but the thing is as real and undoubted a truth. 

. Let this public mercy to the Church of 
God make you to forget your private sorrow.” 
As a message from one bereaved father to 
another, this letter breathes a brave manly 
spirit. It calls across the centuries to those 
who also have suffered the frustration of hopes 
through the cruel blight of war, and finds an 
echo. 

Cromwell’s mind had been busy during these 
three or four years, and the stern necessities of 
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the enterprise to which he had engaged himself 
without a backward look were driving home 
certain conclusions. That he had any secret 
ambition to use the occasion for selfish personal 
ends seems incredible, nor does he at any time 
appear to have regarded his contributions in 
cash as a kind of investment or speculation 
which might bring him to fortune in due course. 

If he thought about the latter at all, he 
probably expected in the first place to have any 
expense he incurred refunded ; moreover, he 
doubtless regarded any rewards granted him 
by Parliament as no more than what was due 
to one who had beyond all shadow of doubt, 
and without any false modesty on the subject, 
deserved well of those whose cause he had 
carried to success. 

He once said : “‘ He goes farthest who knows 
not whither he is going,” and, as the simplest 
explanation is often the truest and best, we shall 
not be far wrong if we consider Cromwell to 
have lived, figuratively speaking, from hand to 
mouth. 

The main lines were fixed in his mind—to 
prosecute the war against the King with the 
deliberate purpose of defeating him ; to secure 
this end there must be an end of the easy-going 
ways learnt in mercenary warfare abroad, where 
the soldiers and officers were paid by the day, 
and not at “ piece-work”’ rates. It was also 
increasingly necessary to weld the army into 
an efficient and well-tempered instrument. 
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To accomplish this he was more and more 
convinced that you must have the right type of 
men—men of good character, ‘“‘ honest and 
godly,” as he put it, animated by a firm, 
unshakable belief in the righteousness of 
their cause, ready to submit to rigorous 
discipline, and to trust their commanders 
implicitly ; willing to go wherever they were 
wanted, north, west, south, Scotland or 
Ireland. 

In order to attain this ideal, Cromwell, broad- 
minded and generous by nature, saw that there 
must be no interference or restriction in regard 
to a man’s private beliefs. 

Seeing the weakness, he bestirs himself ener- 
getically to remedy it. He appears in Parliament 
complaining of a backward general, Lord 
Willoughby, and of his dissolute followers; he 
writes a strong letter to Major-General Craw- 
ford, who has arrested an officer because he is 
an Anabaptist and indiscreet. ‘‘ Sir, the State, 
in choosing men to serve it, takes no notice of 
their opinions ; if they be willing faithfully to 
serve it, that satisfies. . . . Take heed of being 
sharp, or too easily sharpened by others, against 
those to whom you can object little but that they 
square not with you in every opinion concerning 
matters of religion.” He writes sternly to the 
Committee for the Isle of Ely who have released 
some persons, “committed upon clear and 
necessary grounds as they are represented 
unto me,” and giving instructions for them to 
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be recommitted ; on no other terms will he 


undertake responsibility. 
To his brother-in-law, Colonel Walton, he 
writes: “‘ We have some amongst us much 


slow in action ; if we could all intend our own 
ends less, and our ease too, our business in this 
army would go on wheels for expedition. . . 

I profess I could never satisfy myself of the 
justness of this war, but from the authority of 
Parliament to maintain itself in its rights ; and 
in this cause I hope to approve myself an honest 
man and single-hearted. ...It gives me a 
little ease to pour my mind, in the midst of 
calumnies, into the bosom of a friend.” 
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THE NEW MODEL SUCCEEDS 


MatTERS were certainly drawing to a climax. 
The country was wearying of a war that seemed 
to be merely a struggle between two opposing 
political factions ; the nation’s heart was not 
in the fight. As Clarendon said : “ the number 
of those who desired to sit still was greater than 
of those who desired to engage in either party.” 
Although on the whole the King drew his 
support from North and West, and Parliament 
relied on South and East, there was no clear 
dividing line, and the contest was one of ideas, 
in respect of which it is notoriously difficult to 
arouse militant enthusiasm in the multitude or 
attract their practical adherence and support. 
“But since the two factions divided between 
them all the leaders and all the sources of power 
and law, the peaceful majority could only look 
on in despair, unled, unauthorised, and without 
a policy. ‘here was indeed no middle party ; 
every man was a little for the King or a little 
for the Parliament ; though few were willing 
to be sequestrated for the sake of the one, or 
plundered for the sake of the other.” ! 

Cromwell realised all this only too clearly, 
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and saw that if the nation was to be saved from 
ruin and anarchy some clear-cut course of action 
must be decided upon. What with discord 
between the generals—Essex and Waller in 
disagreement, and Manchester and _ himself 
quarrelling because of the former’s half- 
heartedness and refusal to pursue the Royalists 
after their defeat at Newbury—and Presby- 
terian officers nagging at those of their men 
whose religious views differed from their own, 
the position had become impossible. 

Cromwell therefore decided to bring the 
matter to a head in the House of Commons, and, 
in accordance with his forthright manner, he 
went straight to the point by attacking the Earl 
of Manchester. This of course was not enough 
and he proceeded to drive home the stern 
realities of the situation. Here is the second of 
the speeches he made on this occasion: “ It is 
now a time to speak, or forever hold the tongue. 
The important occasion now is no less than to 
save a nation out of a bleeding, nay almost 
dying condition: which the long continuance 
of this war hath already brought it into; so 
that without a more speedy, vigorous and 
effectual prosecution of the war—casting off all 
lingering proceedings like ‘ those of’ soldiers- 
of-fortune beyond sea, to spin out a war—we 
shall make the kingdom weary of us, and hate 
the name of Parliament.” 

‘“‘ For what do the enemy say ? Nay, what do 
many say that were friends at the beginning of 
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the Parliament ? Even this ; that the Members 
of both Houses have got great places and com- 
mands, and the sword into their hands; and, 
what by interest in Parliament, what by power 
in the Army, will perpetually continue them- 
selves in grandeur, and not permit the war 
speedily to end, lest their own power should 
determine with it. This, I speak here to our 
own faces, is but what others do utter abroad 
behind our backs. I am far from reflecting on 
any. I know the worth of those commanders, 
Members of both Houses, who are yet in power ; 
but if I may speak my conscience without reflec- 
tion on any, I do conceive if the Army be not 
put into another method, and the war more 
vigorously prosecuted, the people can bear the 
war no longer, and will enforce you to a dis- 
honourable peace. 

“But this I would recommend to your 
prudence, not to insist upon any complaint or 
oversight of any Commander-in-Chief upon any 
occasion whatsoever ; for as I must acknow- 
ledge myself guilty of oversights, so I know 
they can rarely be avoided in military affairs. 
Therefore, waiving a strict inquiry into the 
causes of these things, let us apply ourselves to 
the remedy ; which is most necessary, And I 
hope we have such true English hearts, and 
zealous affections towards the general weal of 
our Mother Country as no Members of either 
House will scruple to deny themselves, and their 
own private interests, for the public good ; nor 
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account it to be a dishonour done to them, 
whatever the Parliament shall resolve upon in 
this weighty matter.” 

After due debate and some little hesitation 
on the part of the House of Lords, the Self- 
denying Ordinance was adopted, whereby all 
Members of either House were to resign all 
military commands, without prejudice to their 
reappointment by the Committee of Both 
Kingdoms, which fulfilled the functions of our 
modern War Office. Fairfax was appointed 
Commander-in-Chief, and, after a due interval, 
Cromwell was made Lieutenant-General. The 
ordinance also provided that religious men might 
serve without first taking the Covenant: “a 
great ease to tender consciences,” says Carlyle, 
“which indicates a deep split in our religious 
affairs.” In other words, all varieties of 
independency were to gain fuller freedom of 
expression as against the restrictive tendency of 
the Presbyterian domination, with its insistence 
on a stereotyped form of Church government, 
and the natural consequence of an intolerant 
attitude towards those who could not accept 
such views. 

Parliament thus came to possess a large 
standing army—the New Model—consisting of 
some 22,000 men, the choicest part of which 
was the cavalry, Cromwell’s beloved Ironsides. 
Under the reorganisation, this army grew in 
efficiency and discipline until it became the 
finest force in Europe. No such weapon could 
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be forged by the Royalists, who had neither the 
cash, nor the fervour of a consuming enthusiasm 
which alone could have brought about such a 
vital change. 

War, directed by civilians, is notoriously ill- 
directed, and it was not long before the Com- 
mittee of Both Kingdoms, seated at West- 
minster, and relying for its intelligence on the 
rumours, messages, and letters that reached it 
there, soon delegated the responsibility of 
making and taking military decisions to its 
Commander-in-Chief, Fairfax. He at once set 
to work to meet and defeat the King’s armies, 
and Naseby, to which we have already referred, 
was the result, followed by the destruction at 
Langport of the Royalist army in the West. For 
a year Charles wandered about, his following 
and his garrisons being gradually overtaken, 
attacked and scattered. 

Although his armies had been destroyed, 
Charles still hoped, by skilful intrigue and 
astute diplomacy, in which every artifice of 
delay, prevarication and evasion was employed, 
to come by his own again. He escaped, dis- 
guised, from Oxford, and in May, 1646, he 
surrendered himself to the Scots. 

The position certainly was not hopeless from 
his point of view and, had he been far-sighted 
enough, he might conceivably have saved his 
life and his throne; but his temperamental 
inability to take a straight and honourable 
course was his undoing. 
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_ He was willing to negotiate with everyone 
in turn, hoping that by procrastinating his 
decision, or whittling down the terms which 
were offered to him, the confused counsels 
which prevailed between his contending oppo- 
nents might present him with an opportunity 
for regaining his ascendency and dictating the 
conditions on which he would resume control 
of the affairs of the kingdom. 

More than one such opportunity was pre- 
sented to him, but he let the moment pass when 
he might have secured peace with honour. 

In the concluding operations of the campaign, 
started in 1642 and ending with Charles’s 
surrender in 1646, Fairfax and Cromwell had 
exercised the prerogative of conquering generals 
and displayed a very large measure of clemency 
to the foe. Surrender was made easy and 
attractive, harshness and severity being reserved 
for Irish Catholics found in arms. ‘The soldier 
was, once again, less vindictive to the enemy 
than the civilian, and the terms granted were 
criticised as being too merciful by the Parlia- 
mentarians, who had only waged a wordy war- 
fare from the precincts of Westminster. ‘Thus 
the struggle at this stage was ended in an 
atmosphere of good sportsmanship, so far as 
the English combatants were concerned, that 
would have enabled the victors and the van- 
quished to lay down their weapons with relief 
and mutual esteem. 

This did not extend, however, to the King. 
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His reliance on Welsh and Irish and Highlanders 
for the conquest of England, and his letters 
arranging for the importation of Danish and 
French soldiers, only hardened the resentment 
that he had aroused by taking up arms against 
Parliament. 

Cromwell had left the clearing up of the 
campaign to others, and in or about 1646 had 
removed his family to London, realising only 
too well that if the fruits of victory were not 
to be thrown away his place was in Parliament, 
where the position of affairs was not too 
happy. 

‘Two of his sons had died, Robert before the 
war began, and Captain Oliver in 1644. Richard 
served in Fairfax’s life guard, but achieved no 
more distinction in military matters than in 
other directions. Henry, at this time about 
nineteen years old, held a commission in a 
cavalry regiment, and developed into a soldier 
and leader of no mean eminence and shrewd 
ability. 

Two of his daughters had married, Bridget 
being wedded, on the eve of the attack on 
Oxford, the King’s last stronghold, to Com- 
missary-General Henry Ireton, her father’s 
trusty and highly-esteemed subordinate. Eliza- 
beth, his favourite daughter, was married at the 
beginning of 1646 to John Claypole, a North- 
amptonshire squire. 

The Cromwell family, thus reduced, lived 
for about twelve months in Drury Lane, 
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London, and afterwards in King Street, West- 
minster. 

The course of son Richard’s matrimonial 
settlement can be traced in letters written by 
Cromwell between February, 1647, and April, 
1649. He married Dorothy Mayor in May of 
the latter year. 

To Cromwell himself the Houses of Parlia- 
ment offered a vote of thanks, together with a 
settlement of lands, out of the Marquis of 
Worcester’s estates, to the value of £2,500 a 
year. It is a sufficient commentary upon the 
accusations of self-seeking aggrandisement that 
in March, 1647, Cromwell offered for the service 
of the war in Ireland to pay out of the £1,680 
a year which the estates were found to bring in 
actually, a sum of £1,000 a year by half-yearly 
instalments of £500, and to relinquish £1,500 
arrears of pay due to him whilst he served as 
Lieutenant-General under the Earl of Man- 
chester, as well as arrears that had accumulated 
during the period of about two years he had held 
the office of Governor of the Isle of Ely. 

The House of Commons accepted this “ free 
offer of Lieutenant-General Cromwell testifying 
his zeal and good affection.” 
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THE INDEPENDENTS AND OTHERS 


MATTERS were certainly in a chaotic state, 
and the deaths of clear-headed statesmen like 
Pym and Hampden had left affairs in the hands 
of men of narrow views and limited outlook, 
and others who were deliberately sacrificing 
public interest to private profit. 

Corruption was rampant, and the temptation 
to take advantage of the troubled condition of 
the country was too severe for many of those 
who in the earlier days were ready to range 
themselves on the side of a lofty cause ; so true 
is it that a time of warfare develops the baser 
side of human nature as well as the capacity for 
self-sacrifice and patriotism. 

The central point of the discussions in Parlia- 
ment and of the negotiations set on foot between 
Parliament and the King appears to have been 
the old and yet ever new question of the relations 
between Church and State. ‘This problem was 
to come up again and again, and even Cromwell 
conceived it to be the paramount duty of the 
Government to lay down rules and regulations 
for the due observance of religious matters in 
the life of the people, although his views were 
coloured by his natural inclination and broadened 
by his experiences with the Army. 
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The Puritan majority in Parliament had 
become not merely predominantly but aggress- 
ively Presbyterian. Committed in the first 
place by their adherence to the Solemn League 
and Covenant as the condition upon which they 
had obtained the help of, the Scots, they had 
gradually come to the point at which opposition 
to the adoption of the form of Church govern- 
ment laid down by the Scottish religious 
leaders was viewed with blind intolerance. 

In the Army, on the other hand, sectarianism 
was rife, and, in addition to the strong central 
core of independency of which Cromwell was 
the protagonist, there had grown up under the 
stress of exalted emotion a variety of opinions 
and beliefs that baffled co-ordination and con- 
trol. The habit of free discussion in billets and 
over camp fires conduced moreover to political 
heresies, republican, and even communistic, 
that have their voluble representatives in 
modern political controversy. 

The time of the Civil War and the years that 
immediately succeeded it was the time in which 
the Free Church movement had its birth. The 
genesis of the great Independent, or Congrega- 
tional system is a fascinating study, and, whilst 
it is impossible to do more than hastily sketch 
the precedent circumstances, the fact that 
Cromwell was an Independent by conviction 
demands a brief reference. 

Very shortly then, events seem to have 
developed as follows: for political reasons, 
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Henry VIII disowned allegiance to the Pope 
of Rome, and denied his authority. The Church 
of England, however, remained Roman in 
practice and belief. The throwing off of 
Papal authority led to greater freedom of in- 
quiry and the extraordinary outburst of national 
vitality under Elizabeth had its manifestations 
on the religious side also; the growing suspi- 
cion and hatred of Roman Catholic intrigue 
naturally resulting in a weakening of Episcopal 
authority. 

This in‘turn gave birth to the Puritan move- 
ment, which had as its objective the purification 
of the English Church from the Romanistic 
sympathies and doctrines which had become 
repugnant to thinking people. ‘The Puritan 
movement itself broke up gradually into three 
groups, all of them at the outset within the 
disintegrating organisation of the State Church. 
Later on the Church of England resumed its 
adherence to the Episcopalian system, and has 
continued to do so to the present day, although 
it is to be observed that the ability of the 
Bishops to secure uniformity of practice is once 
more being put to a severe test. 

With the keen study of the English Bible, 
greater independence of thought, and an in- 
creasing certainty that the believer was directly 
responsible to his Maker and not to a Bishop 
or priest for his beliefs and conduct, various 
sects and congregations grew up, making their 
own arrangements for spiritual leadership. 
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Supporting their own causes by voluntary 
contributions, they ultimately relinquished the 
endowments, which remained the property of 
the State Church. 

3 To quote again from Professor Trevelyan : 

Now were formed the free religious com- 
munities in which the Nonconformist spirit 
survived through the Restoration period, and 
took its final shape in English society. Now 
was shown what Laudism and Presbyterianism 
had repressed, the wealth of imagination, the 
depth of emotion, the vigour and variety of 
intellect that were to be found among the poor.” 
To this period also belongs the birth of that 
strong and influential body, the Society of 
Friends, or Quakers, and it is one of the brightest 
features in Cromwell’s dealings with the religious 
controversies of his time that he refused to be a 
party to the persecution of those whose sym- 
pathies he could not, by reason of his military 
ascendency, hope to enjoy. 

The Army in this conjuncture of circum- 
stances came to be the only stable and effective 
source of decisive action. Parliament was 
Presbyterian, and for interested reasons was 
supported by the City of London. 

Charles was ready to negotiate with the 
Parliament and with the Army, trusting with 
futile confidence to be able to turn the discussion 
between them to the recovery of his own power. 
Had he been less narrow-minded in his outlook, 
and more honourable in his dealings, the issue 
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could have been peaceably and advantageously 
decided. 

The Heads of the Proposals drawn up by 
Cromwell and Ireton might have afforded the 
basis for a lasting settlement. The Treaty 
proposed protected Cavaliers’ estates from ruin, 
retained the Episcopate without its coercive 
power, made the use of the Prayer Book 
optional, secured religious toleration for all, 
provided for electoral reform on democratic 
lines, and laid down constitutional safeguards 
regarding the exercise of royal power. 

Unfortunately the opinion of the Army was 
not solidly behind its leaders, and Charles 
escaped from Hampton Court to Carisbrooke, 
and from there once more attempted to raise 
forces. 

Nothing was left to Cromwell but to com- 
mence afresh and from a new standpoint. ‘The 
second Civil War started with a stern deter- 
mination to bring ‘‘ Charles Stuart, that man 
of blood, to an account for the blood he had 
shed.” ‘The Committee of Both Kingdoms 
had given place to the Derby House Committee, 
which took its name from its meeting place. 
The House of Commons was divided once more, 
some Presbyterians joining the Cavalier interest, 
whilst others remained sullenly hostile to the 
Army. ‘The nation was bewildered and apathetic, 
but the New Model Army under Fairfax and 
Cromwell marched hither and thither, quelling 
revolt, dispersing garrisons, and in August, 1648, 
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practically brought the struggle to an end by 
the overwhelming defeat of the invading army 
of their former allies the Scots at Preston in 
Lancashire. 

The House of Commons came definitely under 
the control of the Army by means of the notorious 
process known as Pride’s Purge; the Presby- 
terian majority was extinguished, the House of 
Lords disappeared, and the House of Commons 
became a shadow, lingering on ingloriously as 
the “‘ Rump ”’ Parliament. 

Such a proceeding was despotism in its most 
naked aspect, and nothing but stern necessity 
and the impossibility of finding a responsible 
body of leadership and opinion capable of 
controlling the situation with a single eye to a 
permanent settlement can excuse the drastic 
steps that Cromwell took. 

Arrogating to itself the right to speak in the 
name of the people of England, and claiming 
the supreme power in the nation, the House of 
Commons set up a commission under Bradshaw 
to try the King for his life. It is one of the 
ironies of history that Charles’s dignity and 
courage in his last days on earth have given a 
romantic glamour to his memory which obscures 
the tortuous dealings, the vindictive nature, 
the treacherous purpose, that were exhibited 
up to the moment when his mischievous activities 
were decisively controlled. 

His attitude towards his judges may aptly 
be summed up in Shakespeare’s words : 
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‘* What subject can give sentence on his king ? 
And who sits here that is not Richard’s subject ? ” 
(Richard IT, Act IV, Sc. 1.) 


The execution of Charles was a fatal error, 
and led to unending difficulties for those who 
assumed the government of the nation, but, as 
many have said, it is easier to point out the 
mistake than to indicate what other course was 
open. It must also be remembered that the 
men who were confronted by an apparently 
insoluble problem had only the experience, the 
bitter experience, of the past to guide them, and 
acted according to the stark needs of the moment 
without being able to weigh up and foresee the 
far-reaching effects of their decisions. 

“The situation at the end of 1648 was this— 
that any sort of government by consent had 
been rendered impossible for years to come, 
mainly by the untrustworthy character of the 
King, and by the intolerant action of Parliament 
after the victory won for it by the Army. Crom- 
well, in the Heads of the Proposals, had advo- 
cated a real settlement by consent, only to have 
it rejected by King, Parliament and Army alike. 
The situation had therefore been rendered 
impossible, through no fault of his. But he 
was not the man therefore to return to his 
private gardens and let the world go to ruin. 
He took upon his massive shoulders the load 
of obloquy inherent in a situation created 
chiefly by the faults of others.” (England Under 
the Stuarts. 'Trevelyan.) 
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DROGHEDA AND DUNBAR 


CuHaRLES I was beheaded on January 30, 
1049, and the execution was the climax of 
twelve months which Cromwell himself de- 
scribed later as the most memorable year the 
nation had ever experienced. ‘‘So many 
insurrections, invasions, secret designs, open 
and public attempts, all quashed, in so short a 
time, and this by the very signal appearance of 
God himself.” 

The poor remainder of the House of Commons 
bestirred itself energetically, however, and by 
May, 1649, had set up machinery for carrying 
on the government. “A Council of State was 
created, to which the executive power was 
intrusted. It consisted of forty-one persons, 
and was to last a year, three-fourths of its 
members being at the same time Members of 
Parliament. Provision was made for the admini- 
stration of justice as far as possible by the existing 
judges, and without change in legal principles 
or judicial procedure. On May 19 a final act 
was passed proclaiming England to be a free 
Commonwealth, to be governed by the repre- 
sentatives of the people in Parliament without 
King or House of Lords. Writs were to run in 
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the name of the Keepers of the Liberties of 
England. The date was marked as the First 
Year of Freedom, by God’s blessing restored.” 
(Morley.) 

The situation was full of peril; the Army was 
mutinous, Lilburne voicing the political dis- 
content with shrill and harsh emphasis, whilst 
the religious enthusiasts were hardly less 
troublesome with their insistence on fanatical 
and impracticable ideals. Fairfax, who had 
stood aside from the trial of Charles, exercised 
with Cromwell a firm but clement policy against 
the mutineers. 

The Cavalier party was stunned into inaction 
for the time being by the crushing catastrophe 
which had overwhelmed it, but the action of 
the Regicides was received by the countries of 
Europe with horror and bitter animosity, the 
violence of which, very significantly, passed away 
almost as rapidly as it had been aroused. 

Difficult as was the task of restoring order 
in England, where a small minority, possessed 
of military power, alone prevented the nation 
from drifting into anarchy, the new Governors 
of England’s destiny were faced by the necessity 
of dealing with insurrection in Ireland and 
revolt in Scotland. 

T’o save the cause in which they were engaged, 
it was essential to retain the predominance of 
England ; Cromwell, who had been asked by 
the Council of State to embark on the enter- 
prise of reconquering Ireland, gave it as his 
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opinion that: “If we do not endeavour to 
make good our interest there, we shall not only 
have our interests rooted out there, but they 
will in a very short time be able to land forces 
in England. I confess I had rather be over- 
run with a Cavalierish interest than a Scotch 
interest ; I had rather be overrun with a Scotch 
interest than an Irish interest ; and I think of 
all, this is the most dangerous.” 

These words throw useful light on the pur- 
pose which Cromwell had come to realise should 
be the dominating principle to be followed. 
Like Abraham Lincoln in a later century, he 
devoted himself with a single eye to securing 
some sort of union between the conflicting 
parties, being as convinced as Lincoln himself 
that the nation could not endure if split into 
opposing factions. 

It does not appear that he had ruled out, or 
that he ever ruled out, the possibility of the 
restoration of Kingship; he accepted, if he did 
not actively engineer, and of this there is an 
absence of direct evidence, the new scheme of 
government. At any rate, he was prepared 
to place the great military abilities of which 
he had given evidence at the disposal of the 
new rulers, in the practical realisation that the 
day had not yet arrived for him to lay aside 
the sword. 

That he was guiltless of any sinister or self- 
seeking ambition is surely clear from the readi- 
ness with which he embarked successively on 
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the campaigns in Ireland and Scotland. He 
had no practical knowledge by previous personal 
visit of either country, but he can have been 
under no mistaken idea as to the difficulties 
that were likely to confront him. He also knew 
that he was leaving behind him personal 
enemies and rival interests which might at any 
time leave him and his Ironsides badly in the 
lurch. 

In unfailing reliance on the guidance of God 
and with a courage of self-abnegation that reveal 
the greatness of his soul he turned his back on 
his home and his country and faced the task to 
which he had been called. 

He embarked for Ireland in August, 1649, 
and did not return until his presence and 
assistance was urgently called for by the Council 
of State in June, 1650. ‘The ten months were 
tragic months for the people of Ireland, and 
Cromwell and his soldiers suffered heavily 
through illness. The infamy with which 
Cromwell’s memory has been regarded in 
Ireland arose of course from the cruel and un- 
forgivable scenes of massacre at the taking of 
Drogheda. Excuses have been put forward for 
this dark deed; the exigencies of warfare, the 
need for teaching such a lesson as would deter 
others from resistance and thus save needless 
bloodshed, vengeance for the atrocities of 1641. 
The fact is that Cromwell regarded himself as 
God’s minister of justice, and never dreamed 
that he was not acting according to the Divine 
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Will. Lord Morley puts the matter more 
judicially when he states that Cromwell’s famous 
reply to the manifesto issued by the Roman 
Catholic prelates from their meeting at Clon- 
macnoise “‘ combines in a unique degree pro- 
found ignorance of the Irish past with a pro- 
found miscalculation of the Irish future.” 

Ireton, who died of plague fever in Ireland 
in November, 1651, Fleetwood, and Henry 
Cromwell, who eventually became Governor, 
were left to carry on the campaign, and it was 
another two years longer before the conquest 
of the country was complete from a military 
point of view. It was a pitiable achievement ; 
two-thirds of the land had been seized and 
sold or granted to the soldiers for arrears of 
pay ; one-third of the inhabitants had died by 
the sword, pestilence or famine ; hundreds were 
executed, a special vendetta being waged against 
Catholic priests, who were slaughtered in a 
frenzy of fanaticism, and thousands were trans- 
ported overseas to Jamaica and elsewhere. 

Such a settlement brought its own nemesis, 
and the most that can be said is that it differed 
only in degree and not in principle from the 
policy that had been initiated under James I. 

Whilst these lamentable events were proceed- 
ing, Charles II, after an easy compliance with 
any and every condition that was set before 
him, had been proclaimed King in Scotland, 
and the Scots were preparing to reinstate him 
on the throne of England by force of arms. 
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Cromwell’s presence was indispensable ; he 
was received by jubilant crowds, and the 
Council of State gave him a welcome the 
warmth of which was doubtless enhanced by 
their relief at his arrival. Fairfax, despite the 
urgent appeals of Cromwell, declined to lead 
in the invasion of Scotland, and resigned his 
commission rather than engage in warfare with 
the Presbyterian interest. 

The war with Scotland was undertaken in a 
very different spirit from the operations in 
ielant: The Kirk party was prepared to place 
Charles II on the English throne by invading 
England, in order that Bae ee might 
triumph, having their own political theories on 
this combination of dynastic rights and spiritual 
ideals. 

Cromwell was on surer ground when he 
addressed the appeal to the General Assembly 
in Scotland. He besought them to entertain 
the idea that they were mistaken; cautions 
them against “a casual confidence upon mis- 
understood and misapplied precepts, which 
may be called spiritual drunkenness.” The 
weakness of the Scottish case was that the 
King, upon whom they had forced the Cove- 
nant, was also relying on a Catholic army in 
Ireland. 

The story of Dunbar is even at this day a 
thrilling episode, and Cromwell’s unfailing 
instinct for the right moment at which to strike 
saved the English army from ruin, and inflicted 
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a crushing blow upon the forces under David 
Leslie. 

On September 2, 1650, Cromwell was cooped 
up in the hills by Dunbar, cut off from his 
supplies, his troops falling “sick beyond 
imagination,” but the intrepid leader does not 
despair. “‘ Our spirits are comfortable, praised 
be the Lord, though our present condition be 
as itis. And indeed we have much hope in the 
Lord; of whose mercy we have had large 
experience.” 

Marston Moor was fought just before sunset ; ~ 
Dunbar was fought just before daybreak. 
Cromwell’s men went into the fight with “ The 
Lord of Hosts ” as their battle cry, and, as the 
sun rose in a wild sky after a stormy night of 
wind and rain, they sang exultantly, “* Let God 
arise, and let his enemies be scattered ! ” 
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ON the day after Dunbar Cromwell addressed 
to the Speaker of the House of Commons a long 
despatch, giving in his own plain way an account 
of the incidents leading up to the victory and 
finishing with an eloquent appeal. “‘ We that 
serve you beg of you not to own us, but God 
alone. . . . Disown yourselves ; but own your 
Authority ; and improve it to curb the proud 
and the insolent, such as would disturb the 
tranquillity of England, though under what 
specious pretences soever. Relieve the op- 
pressed, hear the groans of poor prisoners in 
England. Be pleased to reform the abuses of 
all professions: and if there be anyone that 
makes many poor to make a few rich, that suits 
not a Commonwealth.” 

He also wrote on the same day to the Governor 
at Newcastle, giving directions as to reinforce- 
ments, and to the Lord President of the Council 
of State, explaining how through necessity and 
out of Christianity and humanity he had 
dismissed between 4,000 and 5,000 prisoners. 
Then come two letters, delightful in their home- 
liness and sincerity, one to his wife: ‘‘ The 
Lord hath showed us an exceeding mercy, 
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who can tell how great it is? My weak faith 
hath been upheld. I have been in my inward 
man marvellously supported ; though I assure 
thee, I grow an old man, and feel infirmities of 
age marvellously stealing upon me. Would 
my corruptions did as fast decrease! Pray on 
my behalf in the latter respect.” 

The other to Richard Mayor, his son Richard’s 
father-in-law : “ I pray tell Doll I do not forget 
her, nor her little Brat. She writes very 
cunningly and complimentally to me ; I expect 
a letter of plain dealing from her. . . . I wish 
a blessing upon her and her husband. The Lord 
make them fruitful in all that’s good. They are 
at leisure to write often ; but indeed they are 
both idle, and worthy of blame.” 

His son-in-law, Ireton, in Ireland, also 
receives a letter of encouragement and good 
cheer; “not knowing but your condition may 
require mutual experiences for refreshment ; 
and knowing also that the news we had of your 
successes was matter of help to our faith in our 
distress, and matter of praise also. . . .” 

The day’s correspondence was rounded off 
by a message of friendly apology and mild 
rebuke to Lord Wharton, whose loyalty to the 
cause was rather hesitating. 

Cromwell remained in Scotland for nearly a 
year, vainly endeavouring to bring about a final 
and decisive engagement, and suffering severely 
from illness brought on by rigours of service in 
which he had spared neither himself nor his men. 
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Alarmed at the reports of his physical weak- 
ness, two physicians were despatched from 
London, and leave was granted, unrequested, 
for him to return into England for a change of 
air, but he would not relinquish his task. 

After Dunbar the war dragged on wearyingly, 
the contest being wordy and theological almost 
as much as military, until the Kirk party gave 
way to definitely political leadership, and a 
Royalist army invaded England by the western 
road from the North. Indeed, they had no 
alternative; for Cromwell, tiring of Fabian 
tactics, and seeing that matters must be brought 
to a head if the war was not to go on indefinitely, 
had marched north to Perth and taken it, 
whilst Lambert had defeated the Scots’ army 
in Fife. 

The enemy had therefore to face disaster in 
Scotland or make a forlorn attempt to bring 
Charles II into his own kingdom ;_ they chose 
the latter course. Instead of the welcome and 
support they expected to get in the North and 
West, the King’s army was received with 
sullenness. Closely harried by Harrison and 
Lambert, they straggled along for a month, 
weakened by desertion and anxiety. 

Cromwell’s strategy was masterly, and his 
direction of the movements of his forces perfect. 
He made his junction with Lambert’s column 
on August 24, and Fleetwood, leading the forces 
of militia collected in the south, joined him. 
‘The young King reached Worcester, and hope- 
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lessly outnumbered and out-generalled, his 
army was shattered to bits. Three thousand 
of his soldiers were killed, and two or three 
times as many were taken prisoners. 

It was Cromwell’s last fight, and “‘ for aught 
I know, a crowning mercy,” so he wrote to 
Speaker Lenthall. “ I am bold humbly to beg, 
that all thoughts may tend to the promoting of 
His honour who hath wrought so great salvation 
. . . but that the fear of the Lord, even for His 
mercies, may keep a people so prospered, and 
blessed, and witnessed unto, humble and faith- 
ful....” This happened on September 3, 
1651. 

On Friday, September 12, Cromwell returned 
to London. Parliament sent five distinguished 
Members to meet him, voted him a grant of 
£4,000 a year, and gave him Hampton Court 
Palace as a country residence. Amidst all the 
clamour and rejoicing he kept his head, remark- 
ing that the crowds would have been even larger 
to see him hanged. 

He would fain have gone back to the quietness 
and comfort of his old life, but he was not 
disposed to run the risk of seeing all his work 
undone, and there were weighty matters to be 
disposed of. The Council of State had accom- 
plished marvels. Whilst Cromwell had been 
fighting across the Irish Sea and north of the 
Border, the Commonwealth Navy, under the 
heroic Blake, had tried conclusions with 
Rupert’s privateering fleet and worsted it. He 
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had also defeated the Dutch Navy and taught 
anew to the European powers the lesson of 
respect to the English flag. 

Still Cromwell was not satisfied that all was 
well. The Rump of the Long Parliament was 
with difficulty brought to set a term to its pro- 
longed session, and agreed to dissolve in three 
years’ time. Toleration was far from being 
secured, and there remained for serious dis- 
cussion the momentous question of the form of 
government. On this issue Cromwell appears 
to have had an open mind, his most anxious 
concern being to preserve the unity of the 
nation and to see established such measures as 
would secure the acquiescence and support of 
the majority of the citizens. 

Slowly but surely there came to the great, but 
essentially humble, soldier the dawning of the 
conviction that his work could not be laid aside 
with the sword he had wielded for nine tumult- 
uous years. He could not stand by whilst those 
with a less exalted vision were risking all he and 
his brave soldiers had won at such a cost to the 
nation and peril to themselves. 

Whatever his merits or demerits as a states- 
man, we say again that there is no evidence to 
support the theory that Cromwell ever plotted 
to make himself King. The state of his health 
cannot have encouraged him to set out upon 
such a thorny path, and the historical facts point 
to the fact that he spent several anxious months 
watching the trend of events, hoping against 
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hope that some development would arise to set 
his heart at rest. 

Losing all patience at last, and goaded into 
decisive action as he had been more than once 
before at the instance of the more extreme men 
in the Army, such as Harrison and Lambert, he 
marched into the House of Commons on 
April 20, 1653, with a file of soldiers. Address- 
ing the astonished Members in accents of vehe- 
ment and angry scorn, he drove them out and 
locked the doors ; his closing words to them 
carry an accent of passionate sorrow and 
reproof. “ It’s you that have forced me to this 
for I have sought the Lord night and day that 
He would rather slay me than put me on the 
doing of this work.” 

With the destruction of Parliament, Cromwell 
became, by virtue of the generalship of all the 
forces in the three nations of England, Scotland 
and Ireland, conferred upon him after the 
resignation of Fairfax, the sole repository of 
visible authority, and dependent upon the Army 
for the execution of such measures as were 
essential if government in any real shape or 
form was to be effectively carried on. 

The burden was a grievous one, and heavy, 
and if Cromwell, the statesman, failed to achieve 
the greatness of Cromwell, the patriot and soldier, 
it is to his credit that, by force of character and 
persistent endeavour to do what was right in the 
bafHing cross-currents that beset him, he gave 
the country the breathing space it sorely needed. 
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‘* To see man as he truly is, to see the greatest 
virtues of which he is capable, to see the ends 
for which he was created, we must catch him in 
one of those moments when he is grappling 
with problems that seem insoluble, when he 
is addressing himself to tasks that seem beyond 
his courage and wit.” 1 

Such a moment had arrived for Cromwell, 
and the situation with which he was confronted 
called for the exercise of all his courage and wit 
and every other quality of skill and self-control 
that he could bring to bear. For just over five 
years he was to carry, practically alone, the 
burden of government, trying expedient after 
expedient, and being baffled by difficulty after 
difficulty, sustained only by his implicit belief in 
Divine guidance and his unshakable patriotism. 

Since the execution of Charles the control of 
affairs had been assumed by Parliament, working 
through the Council of State, upon which 
served some of its best and most honourable 
Members. 


Having the Army and Navy at its disposal, it 
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had, thanks to Cromwell, brought the Civil War 
in England to a successful conclusion, stifled 
insurrection in Ireland, and established union 
with Scotland. 

Overseas it had engaged in war with Holland 
and won, and driven Prince Rupert’s fleet from 
base to base until its activities were reduced to 
impotence. Respect for England was gradually 
being restored amongst the European powers, 
and horror at the act of regicide was giving way 
to more practical considerations. 

Unfortunately, the attitude of Parliament to 
the Army was ungenerous and provocative. 
Cromwell was loyal to those from whom he 
held his rank in the Army, to the point of 
arousing the suspicion that he was forgetful of 
what was due to those who had borne the brunt 
of the fighting. Mutiny broke out and had to 
be repressed with a firm hand, whilst it was all 
Cromwell could do to preserve even an appear- 
ance of constitutional procedure in the pre- 
sentation of Army grievances. 

Parliament had alternately refused and con- 
ceded, until at last the Army took the lead, as 
we have seen, and established itself as the one 
effective power by which Parliament itself was 
broken and destroyed. 

But the Army was rent by diverse opinions, 
and upon the dismissal of the Rump Parliament, 
dissension broke out in full blast. Some were 
frankly republican; having defeated and de- 
stroyed Charles I and made his son a fugitive, 
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they saw no sense in reinstituting a monarchy 
pretending to a Divine Right of despotism. 

Others saw in the course of events the coming 
of a spiritual governance, the setting up of Jesus 
Christ’s reign upon earth, the “ Fifth Monarchy,” 
succeeding the earthly and bygone empires of 
Assyria, Persia, Greece and Rome. ‘These, with 
their exalted but impractical ideas of Jesus 
Christ ruling through his saints, were a continual 
handicap to Cromwell in his attempts to prevent 
the nation from drifting into anarchy. 

Then there were the Levellers, “‘ a class of 
men,” says Carlyle, ‘‘ demanding punishment 
not only of delinquents, and deceptive persons 
who have involved this nation in blood, but 
of the ‘Chief Delinquent.’”’ Professor Firth 
separates them into two groups, of which one 
was an extreme section “who dreamed of a 
social republic in which there would be no 
private property in land, no buying or selling, 
and neither rich nor poor.” 

The majority, however, wanted an absolute 
democracy, and the chief points in their pro- 
gramme were manhood suffrage, annual parlia- 
ments and complete religious liberty. 

Cromwell’s predilection for ‘“ godly ” men, 
without narrow distinction of creed or practice, 
in the building up of the New Model, had brought 
together Presbyterians, Independents, Anabap- 
tists, Seekers, Fifth Monarchy men, for the 
dual purpose of upsetting ‘“‘ Divine Right ” 
despotism and Episcopalianism with leanings 
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towards Papistry. It was natural that with 
the cessation of active warfare there should 
come the boiling up of discord and factious 
disputes. 

Politics and religion, religion and politics, the 
twin causes were inextricably mingled. The 
leaven of Protestantism was working violently, 
and it needed a strong hand and a cool head to 
guide the nation back to quiet and ordered 
government. It is easy from the point of view 
of the twentieth century to pass events in review 
and criticise errors of judgment and mistakes 
in policy. 

We may find fault with the Puritan leaders 
for beheading Charles I and thereby giving his 
cause the seducing glamour that surrounds the 
martyr’s fate. We may blame Cromwell for the 
curt and unconstitutional dismissal of the 
remnant of the Long Parliament, already 
diminished by the equally illegal Pride’s Purge. 
Later acts of his also fall under the censure of 
modern writers, but in passing judgment it is 
well to note that no historian or critic has 
shown what other course of action it was 
practicable or expedient for Cromwell and his 
colleagues to pursue, confronted as they were 
by difficulties real and momentous, and which 
had to be handled as they arose. 

Upon the complexities and problems of the 
position in which the nation stood, Cromwell, 
as untrained in the art of statesmanship as he 
had been untrained in the art of war, brought 
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to bear a simple and straightforward outlook, 
dealing with each emergency as and when it 
arose. 

It is unreasonable to attribute to him deep- 
laid schemes of personal ambition, hypocritical 
pretences and tortuous plans for personal 
agerandisement, in the light of his letters and 
speeches, or to attempt to explain his gradual 
emergence from obscurity to military promi- 
nence and from success on the battlefield to the 
highest position in the State by crediting him 
with an astute and far-sighted determination to 
win wealth and power. 

M. Maurois gives us a clue to the fact that 
the attainment of power is so often attributed 
quite unnecessarily to the efforts of the indivi- 
dual rather than to the circumstances which 
conspired to raise him to eminence. He says : 
“A great man . . . finds himself modelled by 
the function he has to perform ; unconsciously 
he aims... at becoming what the world 
would have him be.” 

When the Civil War broke out the Parlia- 
mentary party wanted someone whose mind 
was made up and who was ready to act. Crom- 
well proved to be the man. As it proceeded he 
proved himself the cavalry leader who could 
successfully challenge Prince Rupert’s supre- 
macy, and the commander who not only knew 
the type of soldier that was required, but could 
make of his men an invincible company of 
Ironsides. 
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Later on the Army was in danger of falling 
into the hands of generals “ willing to wound 
but yet afraid to strike,” and Fairfax, with 
Cromwell’s indispensable aid, brought matters 
to a head. 

The same characteristics now thrust him 
forward as the only man competent to deal with 
the threat of Parliamentary tyranny, so he took 
upon himself the grave responsibility of putting 
an end to the Long Parliament. 

There is every reason to believe that, despite 
the peremptory manner in which he acted, 
Cromwell was sincerely anxious to get back to 
constitutional practice and to an organisation 
of the Government based on democratic sanc- 
tion. He thought, if it might be done with 
safety, “that a settlement with somewhat of 
monarchical power in it would be very effec- 
tual.” But his hands were tied. 

The Cavalier interest was antagonised by the 
harsh measures taken against them by Parlia- 
ment in its efforts to raise funds for carrying on 
the war against Holland. ‘The Members of the 
late House of Commons resented the means 
which had been taken to prevent them from 
prolonging their sitting more or less _per- 
manently. The Presbyterian party was intole- 
rant of the numerous sects which had found 
fruitful soil in the upsetting of the established 
order. 

The result of an appeal to the country would 
almost without doubt have been disastrous to 
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the settlement which Cromwell desired to attain, 
and which, indeed, only became possible after 
a sufficient interval had elapsed for the bitterness 
of animosity to die down, and the Restoration to 
become an accomplished fact. 
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THE urgent need for effecting the “ Settle- 
ment of the Nation ” led to the summoning of 
what J. R. Green calls a “‘ Constituent Con- 
vention,” or what is known to history as 
“Barebones Parliament.” Nominated by 
Cromwell and his officers, it consisted of 
representatives from the Independent congre- 
gations in the country to the number of 140, 
and sat from July to December, 1653. 

Ineffective as it proved to be, it was by no 
means an ignoble attempt to solve the problem 
by getting together a representation of the 
reputable and well-intentioned elements in 
England, Scotland and Ireland; but it ended 
in failure. 

At the first meeting of the Assembly Cromwell 
reminded them of the course of circumstances 
that had led to the “ Bringing of the State of 
this Government to the name (at least) of a 
Commonwealth,” and avowed for himself and 
his fellow officers that “it hath been full in our 
hearts and thoughts to desire and use all the 
fair and lawful means we could to have the 
nation reap the fruit of all the blood and treasure 
that had been spent.” 
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Proceedings in Parliament had aroused well- 
founded suspicions that liberties and rights won 
in the war were in danger, and at least there had 
been bad faith. There was no desire “ to grasp 
at the power ourselves, or keep it in military 
hands, no not for a day.” It seemed fitting that 
those who had caused the assembly to be 
summoned should offer some advice as to the 
“exercise of the supreme authority.” Then 
followed a little homily on exercising the judg- 
ment of mercy and truth. 

Cromwell’s large-hearted desire for toleration 
also found expression. ‘“‘ Truly, this calls us 
to be very much touched with the infirmities 
of the saints ; that we may have a respect unto 
all, and be pitiful and tender towards all, though 
of different judgments ; showing an ‘ interest of 
love’ even towards those of ‘ the Presbyterial 
judgment. . . .”. And if the poorest Christian, 
the most mistaken Christian, shall desire to live 
peacefully and quietly under you... let him 
be protected.” 

‘The whole speech is redolent of high and lofty 
principle and visions of the great things that 
might be accomplished by a gathering of men 
of spiritual insight, animated by a single desire 
to glorify God and care for the interest of His 
people. 

The day had not dawned, and has not dawned 
yet, when political affairs can be conducted by 
an assembly of saints, and Cromwell had ruefully 
to admit four years later that he had made a 
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(From a painting by Sir Peter Lely in the t Palace, Florence; sent by the Protector 
the Grand Duke Ierdinand II) 
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mistake : “ Truly I will now come and tell you 
a story of my own weakness and folly. And yet 
it was done in my simplicity, I dare avow it. 
It was thought then that men of our judgment, 
who had fought in the wars and were all of a 
piece on that account, surely these men will 
hit it; and these men will do it to the purpose, 
whatever can be desired. And truly we did 
think, and I did think so, the more blame 
to me. And such a company of men were 
chosen, and did proceed to action. And this 
was the naked truth, that the issue was not 
answerable to the simplicity and honesty of the 
design.” 

The Assembly came to an end on De- 
cember 11, 1653, Cromwell having kept himself 
very much in the background during its session, 
although he must have viewed with grave mis- 
givings the course its deliberations were taking. 
Evidently the Council of Officers had already 
determined upon a line of action, for, on 
December 16, Cromwell—‘in a rich but plain 
suit, black velvet, with cloak of the same; 
about his hat a broad band of gold ’—was 
installed as Lord Protector of the Common- 
wealth of England, Scotland and Ireland. Here 
is Carlyle’s picture: “ Does the reader see 
him? A rather likely figure, I think. Stands 
some five feet ten or more; a man of strong 
solid nature, and dignified, now partly military 
carriage ; the expression of him valour and 
devout intelligence—energy and delicacy on a 
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basis of simplicity. Fifty-four years old, gone 
April last; ruddy, fair complexion, bronzed 
by toil and age ; light-brown hair and moustache 
are getting streaked with grey. A figure of 
sufficient impressiveness—not lovely to the 
man-milliner species, nor pretending to be so. 
Massive stature; big massive head, of some- 
what leonine aspect, ‘ evident workshop and 
storehouse of a vast treasury of natural parts.’ 
Wart above the right eyebrow; nose of con- 
siderable blunt-aquiline proportions ; strict yet 
copious lips, full of all tremulous sensibilities, 
and also, if need were, of all fiercenesses and 
rigours ; deep loving eyes, call them grave, call 
them stern, looking from under those craggy 
brows, as if in lifelong sorrow, and yet not 
thinking it sorrow, thinking it only labour 
and endeavour—on the whole, a right noble 
lion-face and hero-face; and to me royal 
enough.” 

Cromwell began his rule as Protector under 
a formally drawn up Instrument of Govern- 
ment, with powers carefully defined between 
himself, a perpetual Council and provision for 
elected Parliaments to which Scotland and 
Ireland were each to send thirty members. 
It was in fact a limited dictatorship, and as 
such unworkable, partly because, as Morley 
says, Cromwell was the last man, by tempera- 
ment, by the habit of military command, and 
by his strong views of what the national crisis 
required, to be shackled, and partly because the 
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English people were not in the mood to accept 
such a form of government. 

The first Parliament under the new procedure 
was elected in September, 1654, Cavaliers being 
excluded, and lasted until January, 1655. It 
was opened by Cromwell, who, with charac- 
teristic faith and optimism, enlarges upon the 
wonderful opportunity before them: “ such a 
day of hope as this is, and such a door of hope 
opened by God to us, truly I believe, some 
months since, would have been beyond all our 
thoughts.” 

He has some pertinent remarks to make in 
regard to the perversive principles of the 
Levellers and Fifth Monarchy men. The 
country has a free Parliament again, and peace 
has been made with Portugal, France, the 
Dutch and the Danes. A programme of 
matters requiring urgent attention is outlined, 
and he reminds them that the eyes of the world 
will be upon them, concluding: “I have not 
spoken these things as one who assumes to 
himself dominion over you; but as one who 
doth resolve to be a fellow-servant with you to 
the interest of these great affairs, and of the 
People of these Nations.” 

This was on September 4, 1654, but, on 
September 12, Cromwell feels called upon to 
assemble and address them again. ‘The interval 
has been spent by Parliament in examination 
and criticism of the Instrument of Government, 
a perfectly legitimate procedure, but to the 
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mind of Cromwell and the Council of Officers 
who had drawn it up, an uncalled-for action, the 
only effect of which was to hold up important 
and grave matters for the consideration of which 
they had been summoned. 

The trouble was serious and deep-rooted, and 
though Cromwell’s address was a weighty and 
reasoned argument, he evidently did not realise 
—nor perhaps did his hearers—that the whole 
construction of the Government was inherently 
weak in that it rested solely on the Army. The 
nation was in fact being ruled by martial law, 
under an appearance merely of civil organisa- 
tion. 

Cromwell and his officers were willing to 
have the Instrument of Government altered in 
‘* circumstantials ”’ but not in ‘‘ fundamentals ” ; 
Parliament threatened to revive religious perse- 
cution and to take into their hands the control 
of the militia. As Professor Trevelyan puts it: 
‘“‘ Oliver was determined to save England from 
religious intolerance and from the omnipotence 
of an irresponsible Assembly. ‘The members 
were determined to save her from despotism 
and military rule. He would not suffer England 
again to tread the weary round of Long Parlia- 
ment tyranny ; they would not suffer her to be 
ruled by the sole will of a Puritan Strafford. 
He knew that war and anarchy would raise 
their heads if, while factions were so divided, 
he resigned to an Assembly the power of the 
sword. ‘They knew that as long as he retained 
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it, constitutional government was a farce. Both 
were right. There was no escape from the 
situation which the Long Parliament had 
created when it refused to reconcile parties after 
the first Civil War.” 
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CHAPTER XXV 
THE MAJOR-GENERALS 


CROMWELL’s speech on this occasion consisted 
largely of a passionate defence of his own 
position. He pointed out that though he had 
not called himself to the place he occupied he 
had received ‘‘ a competent acceptation in the 
hearts of men, and some evidences thereof... . 
After Worcester fight, I came up to London 
to pay my service and duty to the Parliament 
which then sat. . . . I hoped to have had leave 
to retire to a private life. I begged to be 
dismissed of my charge ; I begged it again and 
again.” 

The speech, with its outbursts of vehemence 
and emphatic repetitions, its awkward con- 
structions and broken sentences, does not bear 
the impress of hypocrisy, and on no other basis 
could the accusation that Cromwell was de- 
liberately scheming for power be advanced. 

So far from being able to drop back into 
private life and enjoy a respite after the years of 
hard and toilsome campaigning, he found that 
greater and greater responsibilities were thrust 
upon him. He was indeed, as Milton called 
him, “‘ our chief of men,” and indispensable. 
If he failed, he failed splendidly ; if he was 
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mistaken, his errors were those of one who 
after all was only mortal, and therefore bound 
to err. If he sometimes followed a course of 
action which he had persuaded ‘himself was in 
accordance with the design of Providence, he 
was willing to abase himself and believe that it 
was the result of his own shortcomings and 
want of truly waiting upon God. 

In November, 1654, his mother died at the 
age of ninety-four, blessing her son a little 
before her death in these simple words, “ The 
Lord cause His face to shine upon you; and 
comfort you in all your adversities ; and enable 
you to do great things for the glory of your 
Most High God, and to be a relief unto His 
people. My dear son, I leave my heart with 
thee. A good night!” Through all the years 
she had followed him with a mother’s anxiety, 
and when he came to London he made a home 
for her in his own family. 

Whilst Parliament was debating the legality 
of the power which had caused it to be assembled 
the Royalists, or, as Cromwell always called 
them, the ‘‘ Cavalier interest,” were busily at 
work seeking ways and means by which they 
could overturn the Puritan control. 

Intrigues were even proceeding between them 
and “ that Party of men called Levellers,” and it 
was no small part of Cromwell’s complaint that 
Parliament seemed to be careless of the peace 
of the nation, and to be wasting time: over 
matters he regarded as settled by the force of 
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circumstances, instead of addressing themselves 
to measures which would promote a “ Settlement 
of the people.” 

In other words, his great purpose was so to 
guide affairs as to afford an opportunity for 
animosities to die down and give the spirit of 
sweet reasonableness a chance to prevail and 
bear fruit. The victories that had been won 
on the field of battle were Divine Providences, 
and. it was flying in the face of God to throw 
away the occasion, so miraculously presented, by 
engaging in idle controversy and vain disputa- 
tion. 

The nation certainly required a breathing 
space, and, under Cromwell’s leadership, and 
perhaps as much in despite of, as because of, his 
methods it actually secured it. ‘The five years 
of his Protectorship were years from which 
much lasting good resulted. His statesmanship 
was faulty and his system was inherently bad, 
but the blame was hardly his. 

Lord Rosebery’s view of this crucial period 
has a very considerable element of truth in it. 
‘“ He was always ruling on behalf of a minority. 
It is perfectly true that he was fighting the 
battle of toleration. But I think it is equally 
and indisputably true that the majority of the 
nation were not favourable to his policy, and 
that if he were fighting for their rights he had 
to fight against their instincts and prejudices. 
That I believe to be the explanation of his 
parliamentary difficulties—the Parliament that 
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he had to dissolve, the Parliaments that he had 
to watch, the Parliaments that he had to sift, 
the Parliaments in which he had to watch the 
doors, so that no member of the Opposition 
could possibly gain entrance. If we consider 
what Cromwell’s position really was—how in 
truth he was a destructive agent, appointed as it 
were to put an end to the feudal monarchy, and 
to be the introducer of a new state of things— 
and consider also that he had to do all this not 
resting upon the will of the people, but upon the 
will of the Army, I think we shall feel that 
Cromwell achieved extraordinary results.” 

That may quite correctly be the view of the 
historian, but it was not Cromwell’s own view, 
and it is difficult not to feel in reading his 
letters and speeches that he was more often 
conscious of failure than of success, more 
disposed to abase himself before God for so 
imperfectly yielding himself to the Divine Will 
than to exalt himself as an inspired prophet 
and leader. 

With a quaint flash of his characteristic and 
homely humour he said later and after he had 
been offered and refused the name of King: 
“‘ For truly I have, as before God, often thought 
that I could not tell what my business was, 
nor what I was in the place I stood in, save 
comparing myself to a good constable set to 
keep the peace of the parish.” 

‘* Keeping the peace ” was a ticklish business, 
and, having dismissed Parliament, conspiracies 
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on all hands, with threats of assassination, drove 
him back on the power of the sword. The 
country was divided into ten districts, and a 
Major-General appointed for each. ‘The powers 
of these officers were great, and they had the 
local militia under their control. They ejected 
unworthy ministers, summoned and imprisoned 
persons stirring up rebellion, and put down 
horse-racing, cock-fighting and similar rural 
amusements and sports. ‘The reason for the 
latter being not on simply religious grounds, 
but because these assemblages gave so much 
opportunity for spreading disaffection and 
sedition. 

The expense of these precautions fell on 
disaffected Royalists, who were mulcted in a 
tax of ten per cent. of their incomes ; a drastic 
procedure which, allied with the interference 
with the people’s amusements, created a preju- 
dice against Puritanism that long years have not 
effaced. 

The rule of the Major-Generals was, however, 
effective, and, distasteful as it was to the nation, 
it appears to have been exercised with great 
discretion and considerable clemency. 

The growing respect for the name of England, 
and for its ruler, was marked in no uncertain 
manner by Cromwell’s unarmed but effective 
intervention on behalf of the Waldenses or 
Vaudois. He had long cherished an ambitious 
idea that England might be the leader in a great 
union of Protestant States, and this lay at the 
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root of the naval wars with France, Portugal 
and, above all, Spain. J. R. Green takes the 
view that Cromwell would have seized on the 
massacre in the valleys of Piedmont as the 
opportunity for raising a Holy War against the 
Catholic powers, had not Mazarin, with cool 
diplomacy, forced the Duke of Savoy to yield 
to the Protector’s demands. 

It is an interesting speculation as to what 
might have happened had Cromwell taken the 
field at the head of his Ironsides against the 
armies of Spain—Spain, the head of the 
Catholic interest and the veritable Antichrist. 
Would the rekindling of the old hatred and 
dread of Rome have united the Protestant 
spirit of the nation in a great flame of religious 
and patriotic zeal, which would have quenched 
all disunion and given the people that over- 
whelming sense of a magnificent destiny for 
which so many earnest souls were longing? It 
might have been so. 

What actually happened was the appointment 
of a day of general humiliation and a collection, 
which was said to have reached no less than 
£100,000o—Cromwell himself giving £2,000. 
A striking tribute to the influence of the Pro- 
tector and to the willingness of the people to 
respond to a magnanimous appeal. Milton’s 
letters on this occasion are historic. 

The effect of this successful intervention by 
correspondence without the necessity for the 
actual display of armed force was seen in the 
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almost immediate overtures for alliance that 
came from the two foremost Roman Catholic 
countries, France and Spain. Mazarin especi- 
ally was desperately anxious to foster a friendly 
understanding. ‘This arose probably less from 
a sincere desire to become allied with England, 
than from anxiety to avert the possibility of war- 
fare, in which the lead fs = be taken by a 
virile people animated by a spirit of democracy 
which had destroyed feudalism at its very roots. 
Alone among European nations, England and 
Scotland had thrown off the shackles, and not 
for many generations was democracy, by slow 
and painful paths, to win its way across the 
Channel. 
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HIS LAST PARLIAMENT 


THE heavy cost of administration, and the 
burden of the war with Spain, as well as the 
expense of operations overseas which were 
abortive except for the occupation of Jamaica, 
led Cromwell to summon another Parliament 
in September, 1656. 

This was even less a free-elected representa- 
tive of the people than its predecessor. The 
sixty Members from Scotland and Ireland were 
simply nominees of the Council of State, and 
it has been said that more than half of the 
Members returned were bound to the Govern- 
ment by ties of profit or place. 

Even this degree of influence was not enough, - 
and in order to secure effective control of the 
House of Commons, and to ensure that their 
deliberations proceeded on lines approved by 
Cromwell and the Council, no Member was 
allowed to enter the House without a certificate 
of admission. By this means one hundred, or 
a quarter of those elected, were excluded on 
grounds of want of religion, or because they 
were disaffected to the cause. 

Cromwell at once joined issue with them on 
the question of the Major-Generals, and at his 
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inaugural speech vigorously defended their 
appointment by recounting in detail what had 
been accomplished by this measure of necessity. 

After giving an account of the plots against 
the peace of the nation and against himself, the 
intrigues and insurrections which had gained 
ground during the sitting of the former Parlia- 
ment and after its dismissal, Cromwell said : 
“Truly when that Insurrection was, and we 
saw it in all the roots and grounds of it, we did 
find out a little poor invention, which I hear 
has been much regretted. I say, there was a 
little thing invented, which was, the erecting of 
your Major-Generals. . . . And upon such a 
rising as that was, truly I think if ever anything 
were justifiable as to necessity, and honest in 
every respect, this was. And I could as soon 
venture my life with it as with anything I ever 
undertook. . . . I say it again, our endeavours 
—by those that have been appointed, by those 
that have been Major-Generals ; I can repeat 
it with comfort, they have been effectual for the 
preservation of your peace! It hath been more 
effectual towards the discountenancing of vice 
and settling religion than anything done these 
fifty years. I will abide by it, notwithstanding 
the envy and slander of foolish men.” 

Brave words, and true as to fact ; but even a 
carefully sifted Parliament was not going to 
acquiesce in the submission of the nation to a 
military despotism, however benevolent and 
beneficent, and Cromwell had to give way. 
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The Major-Generals were withdrawn without, 
as it proved, any serious detriment to the peace 
of the country. 

A further attempt at the assassination of 
Cromwell, singled out by his enemies as well 
as his friends as the soul of the revolutionary 
government, only served to establish his supre- 
macy. ‘The new Parliament accepted the Pro- 
tectorate w.thout further questionings, and 
having got rid of the Major-Generals they set 
to work to revise the constitution once more. 

The Humble Petition and Advice has been 
assumed to have been due to an obsequious 
desire to flatter Cromwell, or even to have 
originated from him, but Professor 'Trevelyan’s 
view, and undoubtedly the correct one, is that 
its purpose was to revive the civil power in 
the person of Cromwell. “ ‘They made common 
cause with him against his soldiers. ‘They 
looked for his help to restore the ancient civil 
Constitution. They would even have made him 
King but for the opposition of the Army ; and 
they actually succeeded in creating a House of 
Lords.” 

Cromwell would have been less than human 
if he had not felt tempted to accept the crown, 
but his long hesitation before declining it was 
not unnatural. He knew of course that, as a 
matter of expediency, his acceptance would have 
been impossible unless he had carried with him 
his old comrades, and they were for the most 
part unflinchingly hostile to an acceptance which 
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they would have regarded as a gross betrayal of 
the principles for which they had fought. The 
modern idea of a constitutional and limited 
monarchy was not yet born, and, in any case, 
the proposal was not one which would have had 
the support of the people of England at that 
juncture. 

Cromwell himself saw the force of the objec- 
tions, and disclaimed any personal ambition save 
to secure unity and peace. “ And truly I have, 
through the Providence of God, endeavoured 
to discharge a poor duty; having had, as I 
conceive, a clear call to the stations I have 
acted in through all these affairs.” 

He had not sought position or power, but, 
being called upon to lead, he accepted all the 
responsibilities, however heavy, and took upon 
his own broad shoulders the weight that others 
were not prepared to carry, seeing in it the 
good hand of God and leaving the outcome of 
. it all in His hands. It is a brave and simple 
story. 

Henry Cromwell took the same view as his 
father. ‘“‘ From the first Henry held the con- 
stitution sketched in the articles of the Petition 
and Advice to be a most excellent structure. 
But the title of King, ‘a gaudy feather in the 
hat of authority,’ he held a thing of too slight 
importance to be the subject of earnest conten- 
tion. Both directly and through Thurloe he 
urged his father to refuse the title, but to 
obtain the new constitutional settlement offered 
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him by Parliament with it.” (Dictionary of 
National Biography.) 

Cromwell delayed a decisive answer for five 
weeks, and during that time other details of 
the amended constitution were discussed and 
agreed. The effect, to all intents and purposes, 
was to re-establish the principle of monarchy, 
though without the title of King, and certainly 
to increase and define the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment. To quote Lord Morley: “ The history 
of the Protectorate in its two phases, under the 
two Instruments of 1653 and 1657 by which it 
was constituted, seems rather to mark a pro- 
gressive return to an old system rather than the 
creation of a new one.” 

On June 26, 1657, Cromwell was solemnly 
installed at Westminster Hall as Lord Pro- 
tector. He was seated under a rich canopy 
upon the Royal Coronation Chair of Scotland, 
which had been brought from the Abbey close 
by ; the Speaker placed upon his shoulders a 
mantle of purple velvet lined with ermine, girt 
him with the sword, handed him the sceptre 
of heavy gold, and administered to him the oath 
of fidelity to the new constitution. Fifteen 
months later he died. 

The setting up once more of the House of 
Lords necessitated the transfer of a considerable 
number of Cromwell’s supporters from the 
House of Commons, and the Republican element 
could no longer be outvoted. Opposition to the 
Government gained ground, and negotiations 
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for an incongruous alliance of Cavaliers and 
Levellers proceeded with renewed hopefulness. 

The Members, excluded from the first session 
and now admitted, insisted on debating afresh 
the details of the constitution as remodelled in 
the Humble Petition and Advice; they were 
meticulous in observing their oath of loyalty 
to the Protector, but concentrated their opposi- 
tion upon the House of Lords ; a curious fore- 
shadowing of the debates of later days, and a 
premature attempt, doomed to failure, to estab- 
lish the supremacy of the people, democratically 
represented by the House of Commons, in the 
government of the country. 

It was all part of the process by which the 
nation was gradually coming to a sense of its 
right to free expression of opinion on matters 
of state, and a great deal of the writing and 
speaking that went on has a curiously modern 
flavour. 

To Cromwell, however, beset by his con- 
suming anxiety to maintain peace within these 
islands, the proceedings of Parliament were 
abhorrent ; he saw very clearly that if the risk 
of renewed civil war was to be averted he must 
put an end to the possibility of a combination 
between the extreme politicians and the Army. 

It is interesting to observe how Cromwell, 
from the moment he put an end to the Long 
Parliament, seems to have been constantly 
endeavouring to build up and consolidate the 
civil power, and to divest himself of the appear- 
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ance of relying upon the Army. He never 
succeeded in the latter purpose, but the story 
of his relations with Parliament shows how 
readily he was prepared to listen to schemes 
for securing the supremacy of the civil power. 
In dealing with the Army too, he gradually 
removed extremist officers and replaced them 
with others more sympathetic to the ideals he 
had closest at heart. 

Parliament was dissolved on February 4, 
1658, and the concluding words of Cromwell’s 
speech sum up the grounds of the quarrel 
between them: “It hath been not only your 
desire to pervert the Army while you have been 
sitting, and to draw them to state the question 
about a Commonwealth, but some of you have 
been listing of persons, by commission of 
Charles Stuart, to join with any insurrection 
that may be made. And what is like to come 
upon this, the enemy being ready to invade us, 
but even present blood and confusion? And 
if this be so, I do assign it to this cause ; your 
not assenting to what you did invite me by your 
Petition and Advice, as that which might prove 
the Settlement of the Nation. And if this be 
the end of your sitting, and this be your carriage, 
I think it high time that an end be put to your 
sitting. And I do dissolve this Parliament ! 
And let God be judge between you and me!” 
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CHAPTER XXVII 
TOLERATION 


CROMWELL has been rigorously criticised for 
the despotic manner in which he handled his 
Parliaments, and for the way in which he seemed 
to alter his course to suit his purpose, but the 
peculiarity of the position in which he was 
placed, his unavoidable opportunism, and his 
inability to conceive that the Will of God was 
not directing him, all conspire to render his 
actions open to misconstruction. 

We have to remind ourselves that he was a 
man untrained in diplomacy and _statecraft, 
spending two-thirds of his life in the com- 
parative obscurity of a little agricultural com- 
munity, finding within himself undisputed 
talents of generalship and command, convinced 
of the righteousness of his cause and full of a 
burning zeal for his country ; his emergence 
into the fierce light that beats upon a throne 
found him destitute of those devices by which 
other rulers manage to conceal their more 
obvious failings. 

After all, the result of Cromwell’s strong 
handling of affairs from April, 1653, to Septem- 
ber, 1658, a very brief period in the history of 
a nation, is seen not in the submergence of his 
schemes, but in the fact that, thanks to the 
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breathing space he secured, the Restoration 
took effect without bloodshed. And not only 
without bloodshed, but in an atmosphere which 
Was, except to a very limited degree, an atmo- 
sphere of good will, free from vindictive purpose. 
To Cromwell and his supporters is due also the 
peaceable revolution of 1688, which finally 
removed the ill-starred Stuart dynasty from the 
throne. 

He had learnt the lesson of obedience ; 
obedience to the Will of God was his first rule 
of life. A difficult lesson for a strong, self- 
willed and self-reliant personality to learn. 
Can we be surprised if in his day-to-day struggle 
with difficulties he was sometimes misled into 
walking by the light of his own imperfect nature, 
and not by the light of a supreme and never- 
erring will ? 

This lesson of implicit obedience he taught 
his soldiers, and their unimpeachable conduct, 
save for an occasional defaulter who suffered 
immediate and condign retribution, made their 
presence tolerable even amongst their enemies, 
when they were not engaged in the heat of 
combat, in which they were ruthless and 
irresistible. 

His constant complaint, reiterated over and 
over again, is that those who thrust him forward, 
and upon whose support he felt justified in 
counting, failed to keep their engagements. 
Regarding himself as a servant to do God’s will 
amongst a people whom he spoke of as divinely 
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chosen, and for a land he dearly loved, he was 
constantly urging the same ideal of service upon 
others. 

It is the fate of idealists not to be taken 
seriously, and Cromwell’s almost fanatic zeal, 
tempered though it was with a strong vein of 
practical common sense, did not appeal to the 
nation at large. Possibly the genius of the 
English people for finding a middle course, and 
their robust sense of humour, proved their 
salvation, and enabled them to endure the 
difficulties of the interregnum without losing 
their sense of proportion. 

Contemporary opinion agreed in thinking 
that the position of Cromwell was never more 
secure and firmly established than in the summer 
of 1658. Would-be assassins in the hire of the 
Stuart party were tracked down and dealt with, 
disaffection and mutiny in the Army were quelled 
tactfully but firmly, conspiracies fell through 
as the leaders were identified and arrested. 
Respect, tempered by something like fear, was 
paid to the Protector’s power by strong European 
powers. 

Cromwell himself appears to have been 
optimistic that the turning point had been 
reached, and hopeful of being able to secure a 
freely-elected Parliament which would have 
worked with him in a whole-hearted desire to 
serve the best interests of the nation. 

Even financial affairs—which had fallen into 
a serious state of deficiency owing to the expense 
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of maintaining a standing army and a navy 
engaged in almost constant warfare, and not- 
withstanding the heavy taxation of malignants 
and rich treasure captured from Spain—were 
assuming a more favourable aspect. 

When Cromwell died on September 3, 1658, 
his son Richard, ‘‘ Tumbledown Dick ”’ he was 
called by the contemptuous Cavaliers, succeeded 
him without any popular manifestation of 
opposition. Surely another tribute to his 
father’s handling of affairs. But we are not here 
concerned with the story of Richard Cromwell’s 
incompetence and ignominious retirement into 
obscurity. 

The story of Oliver Cromwell’s administra- 
tion would not be complete without a specific 
reference to the measures he took in regard 
to religion. He actively discouraged persecu- 
tion for the expression and practice of religious 
beliefs, and was the first English ruler to exercise 
toleration. ‘‘ He was intolerant of everything 
opposed to the highest and most spiritual 
religion, and of the forms which, as he thought, 
choked and hindered its development. With a 
strong arm he pronounced a distinct negative 
to everything persistently antagonistic to what 
he regarded as the interest of the people of 
God.” (Gardiner.) 

He was a persistent enemy of Papistry ; 
nurtured in an atmosphere of hostility and 
suspicion of everything that emanated from 
Rome, he showed the hardest side of his nature 
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towards Roman Catholics when he was at war ; 
witness the dreadful scenes at Drogheda. But 
even in regard to this form of religion, abhorrent 
as it was to him, he would not interfere with 
Catholics if they abstained from public celebra- 
tion of the Mass, and, so far as he was personally 
concerned, he was fully justified in replying to 
Mazarin that there was less reason to complain 
of rigour on men’s consciences under him than 
under the Parliament. 

In regard to Episcopalians, the crux of the 
difference was his fear, shared by many others, 
of Laudian tendencies, and there is some 
evidence that he was by no means averse to the 
use of the Book of Common Prayer. 

The settlement of the Jews in England, for 
all practical purposes, dates from Cromwell’s 
time. He was not unwilling to let them exercise 
their religion freely, but, failing to carry his 
Council with him as far as this, he gave them 
leave to meet privately for their devotions. The 
story that he was prepared to sell St. Paul’s 
Cathedral to the Jews may be dismissed as a 
myth. 

As a soldier, he might have been expected to 
repress the Quakers, but he intervened to put 
a stop to their persecution and imprisonment, 
and found in his conversation with George Fox 
common ground upon which they could discuss 
spiritual experiences. 

He more than once tried to save men who 
expressed violent and even subversive religious 
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views from cruel punishment; sometimes 
unavailingly, as in the case of James Naylor, an 
old Parliamentary soldier who, carried away 
by a species of religious mania, allowed himself 
to be saluted as the Messiah. The House of 
Commons debated his case for some days, and 
then sentenced him to be branded, pilloried, 
whipped and put in rigorous solitary confine- 
ment during their pleasure. 

His active support was, however, given in the 
fullest degree to the free and independent 
religious organisations which sprang up as a 
result of the study of the Bible in the English 
tongue ; and the development of the Congre- 
gational and Baptist churches, as we know them 
at the present day in their strength and influence, 
is directly due to the Puritan régime. Cromwell, 
who mistrusted the Episcopalians, and disliked 
the iron-bound prejudice of the Presbyterians 
of his time, found in the little companies of 
godly men, worshipping in their own way as 
the spirit led them, and supporting their own 
ministry, an association which was congenial to 
his free and open nature. 

Remembering, doubtless, that the downfall of 
the Roman Catholic religion in England was 
due in no small measure to the degradation of 
morals of which it had been convicted, he gave 
short shrift to those, whether clergy or lay, who 
“‘ under the profession of Christ hold forth and 
practice licentiousness.”’ 

He held what was the common view at the 
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time, that the care of religion is the business of 
the State, and one of his earliest administrative 
acts was to appoint Commissions of Triers and 
Ejectors. The Triers, carefully selected them- 
selves, and proving by the way they exercised 
their powers their spiritual worth and wise 
conduct, were responsible for the examination, 
rejection or acceptance, of any man desirous of 
holding a living. The Ejectors were set up as 
committees in each county to remove any of the 
clergy who were “scandalous, ignorant or 
inefficient.” 

Here again was evidence of the conspicuous 
fairness of Cromwell’s nature; the Commis- 
sioners were appointed without inquisition as 
to the particular form of religious belief, Inde- 
pendent, Presbyterian, or even Anabaptist, and 
without regard to their being his supporters or 
otherwise. ‘The scheme worked well, and 
brought the religious ministry to a standard of 
education and usefulness that won the applause 
of all thinking people. 
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THE END 


Tue last months of Cromwell’s life were 
clouded by personal sorrows and anxieties. 
The quavering lines of his signature gave 
evidence of the great strain he had been impos- 
ing on a constitution weakened by disease and 
the effects of years of hard campaigning after 
the age of forty. 

Death had again visited his household. In 
February, 1658, his youngest daughter, Frances, 
was left a widow only four months after her 
marriage with Robert Rich, son of the Earl of 
Warwick ; and in August his favourite daughter, 
Elizabeth Claypole, died after a long and painful 
illness. Her father spent two weeks at her bed- 
side, refusing to leave it to transact business, 
suffering wih his daughter in the intensity of 
her pain, and labouring under the approach of 
illness himself. 

George Fox, meeting him on August 20, 1658, 
for the third and last time, riding at the head of 
his Lifeguard, “‘ saw and felt a waft of death go 
forth against him; and when I came to him, 
he looked like a dead man.”” Wasted and shaken 
by ague, he left Hampton Court for Whitehall 
under medical advice, in the hope that the 
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change of air might prove beneficial ; but the 
weakness increased, and it was realised by those 
around him, sooner than by himself, that his 
condition was very grave. 

As the news of the Protector’s dangerous 
illness spread abroad, a sense of helplessness 
pervaded the country, and prayers were offered 
on all hands for his recovery and restoration 
to the service of the nation. 

Cromwell’s indomitable will defied death 
itself for a short time, but on the afternoon of 
Friday, September 3, 1658—his fortunate day, 
the day of Dunbar and the crowning mercy of 
Worcester—he passed from labour to rest, from 
anxieties almost too great to be borne to the 
realm where knowledge brings peace. 

His last recorded prayer, or prayers—for it 
is not certain whether it was a sustained utter- 
ance—breathe the spirit of a great, brave soul : 
“Lord, though I am a miserable and wretched 
creature, I am in Covenant with Thee through 
grace. And I may, I will, come to Thee for 
Thy people. Thou hast made me, though very 
unworthy, a mean instrument to do them some 
good, and Thee service ; and many of them have 
set too high a value upon me, though others wish 
and would be glad of my death ; Lord, however 
Thou do dispose of me, continue and go on to 
do good for them. Give them consistency of 
judgment, one heart, and mutual love, and go 
on to deliver them, and with the work of reforma- 
tion ; and make the Name of Christ glorious in 
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the world. Teach those who look too much on 
Thy instruments to depend more upon Thyself. 
Pardon such as desire to trample upon the dust 
of a poor worm, for they are Thy people too. 
And pardon the folly of this short prayer—Even 
for Jesus Christ’s sake. And give us a good 
night, if it be Thy pleasure. Amen. 

His body rested in Henry the Seventh’s 
chapel until two years later, when a brief spasm 
of vindictive rage brought some of the Regicides 
to their death, and the unconscious remains of 
Cromwell, Ireton and Bradshaw to shameful 
dishonour. 

Since Carlyle published Cromwell’s letters 
and speeches, and with his fierce invective tore 
away the veil of malice, spite and falsehood that 
for generations obscured the Protector’s memory, 
there have been many attempts to assess his 
life and character at their true value, and the 
pendulum is still swaying between one opinion 
and another. 

Through all the discussion and criticism, some 
of it vitiated by religious prejudices, and some 
of it overcoloured by religious sympathies, 
there emerges the picture of a great heroic 
Englishman, of simple faith and brave heart, 
who consecrated his sword, his brain, and the 
whole of his forceful personality to the service 
of a high cause and the land and the people he 
knew and loved so well. 

As a husband and father, he is a shining 
example of the type we English cherish. Firm 
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but affectionate, not over demonstrative except 
under great stress; critical but kind in his 
watchfulness over the conduct of his children ; 
warm in his expressions of goodwill, but slow 
to advance them in position because of his 
relation to them. 

As a citizen and neighbour, taking a keen and 
live interest in all that concerns the community, 
not afraid to speak out, sometimes without 
restraint, when he thought things were not 
being conducted aright, nor too proud to take 
up the cause of the poor and oppressed. Ready 
to take his part in civic duties and to share in the 
responsibility of local and parliamentary govern- 
ment as his relatives had done before him. Ready 
also to back his opinion on high matters of 
State and religion with his strong right arm and 
his life if need be. Shirking no duty, however 
irksome, no responsibility, however great. 

Humble before his Maker; zealous in his 
study of the Scriptures ; a fervent believer in 
prayer. Couching his thoughts in a language 
by which we, more sophisticated perhaps but less 
intense, are sometimes amused and sometimes 
repelled. Upright and downright ;_ capable of 
striking the hardest blows but with a rich vein 
of gentleness running through his soul. Not 
gifted with a super-abundance of learning, but 
a shrewd judge of character, and an earnest 
promoter of education. 

He loved music and song ; he loved a horse ; 
he could associate with all classes, and, as the 
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years brought him to high place, he learnt to 
carry his honour with simple dignity. 

Professor Gardiner has well said that “all 
the incongruities of human nature are to be 
traced somewhere or other in Cromwell’s career. 
What is more remarkable is that this union of 
apparently contradictory forces is precisely that 
which is to be found in the English people, and 
which has made England what she is at the 
present day.” 

The immediate fruits of his work during the 
years of the Protectorate perished with him, 
but the spirit of independence, free judgment 
and tolerance which he fostered, bore and is 
still bearing a rich harvest in the after years. 
In politics and religion it seemed as though the 
buds of later development were being shrivelled 
as they opened, but it was not so in reality. 

The words of one of our most modern his- 
torians, Professor Trevelyan, may fitly be used 
to sum up this brief study. 

“To value men solely by uncertain calcu- 
lations of their achievement is to disinherit the 
human race. If some who have done great 
things were only men with better opportunities 
or more of common talent than the rest, others, 
like Cromwell, as his comrades knew him, and as 
modern learning has let us know him again, 
show to what height the plant Man can some- 
times grow. In the agony of war, in the inter- 
minable crisis of revolutionary state-craft, he 
kept his noblest qualities of mind untired. 
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He was always fresh from nature, open to new 


spiritual desires and human joys. In the hardest — 


years of his last solitary struggle against un- 


yielding destiny, a meeting with George Fox 


could move him first to tears, and on another 
occasion very seasonably to laughter. He sought 
always, and often with deep questioning, what 
was right and noble in every choice of action. 
He could not bear the stiff and dry: in all 
human relations, his tenderness, his humour, 
his fellowship were always striving to burst 
through. For while he aspired to heaven, he 
had his roots deep in earth.” 


* Let us now praise famous men, 
And our fathers that begat us. 
The Lord hath wrought great glory by them 
Through his great power from the beginning. 
Such as did bear rule in their Kingdoms, 
Men renowned for their power, 
Giving counsel by their understanding.” 
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